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JUDD CHESLER 



FILM STUDY: Some Problems and Approaches 



For the past ten years or so there has been an explosion of interest in 
film all across the country. In secondary schools and universities, film is 
now being taught in a wide variety of contexts: as a key for understanding 
culture, fine art, language, and literature, as well as a discipline in ite own 
right. The viewpoint offered here is that film should be understood in its 
own right before it is compared to, or used to explain, other things. Only in 
the past 20 years have film scholars begun to make strides toward under- 
standing the complex nature of cinema. The results of these studies, 
however, seem not to have achieved general currency. Until recently, for ex ' 
ample, most of the methodology for approaching film was borrowed from 
already established disciplines, for example, literary criticism and 
sociology. Now that film has been around for some 80 years, soma perspec- 
tive has been gained. With this perspective have come insights into the 
nature of cinematic art and film "language/' 

First, then, I would like to outline some of the problems which are in- 
volved in film study. Next, 1 will outline some approaches which seem most 
productive and which also seem to be conducive to curriculum formula- 
tions. I would also suggest that the approaches offered here could be taken 
as a necessary first step toward the application of film to other contexts. 

Problema 

One problem which this article attempts to address is that many of the 
existing approaches to film study do not take into account the extremely 
complicated nature of film aesthetics. Briefly stated, film, more than any 
other medium, has a great variety of expressive means at its disposal, and 
usually it is a combination of these means that is brought into play. For ex- 
ample, film employs both time (like a novel) and space (like a painting). 
-Another aspect is that film may include such dramatic means as acting, cos- 
tume, and decor; photographic means such as camera angle and lens distor- 
tion; and purely filmic means such as camera movement and editing. Also, 
film may include various kinds of sound and various kinds of visual content! 

Because of this multiplicity of means, film forms are also multiple. 
There is no such thing as "pure cinema." Nor is there a single and invariable 
concept of film 'language" in the same way we understand written or 
spoken language. What actually exists is a number of conventional forms in 
vyhich certain means have historically stabilizedinto patterns of combina- 
tion. Hence we have tocumentary films, in which dramatic means are 
^chewed and realistic photographic ciuaHties are emphasiftd; narrative 
films, in which dramatic quaHtias-^.g., atoi^ structure ane characteriza- 
tion—dictate specific patterns of photographic and filmic organization; 



and exf^rimental films, in which, for the most part, dramatic means are dis- 
cardfed in favor of finding significant patterns of organization based on com- 
binations of photopaphic and filmic qualities. Another point m that fflm 
may tN* very "realistic," as in some documentaries and in some narrative 
films, or film may be totally unrealistic, as in the case of cartoons. 
Moreover, there may be combinations and variations on the atove-stated 
conventions. 

The foregoing outline of some of the problems of film aesthetics is 
meant as an explanation of one basic point: film should be studied by ap- 
proaches appropriate to the forms it takes. There are different kinds of 
films, and there are approaches which help explain their nature, conven* 
tions, and significance. Too many people misuse and misunderstand film 
because they have not first considered approaches which attempt to explain 
film on its own terms. For example, sociologists have done numerous con- 
tent and response analyses of violence, first with film and then with televi- 
sion. All of this has been done without taking into account the aesthetic 
Hhaping involved. Violence in Westerns, for instance, is ve^ different from 
violence in gangster films. In the classic Western, violence is very ritualized 
and often is emblematic of the personal style and values of the protagonist 
or the villain. Here the emphasis, even in cowboy and Indian battles, is not 
on carnage or gore (the camera seldom focuses on the results of violent ac- 
tions), but it is on the manner in which a threat is treated. In the classic 
gangster film, violence is simply a means to an end. The gangster, usually .a 
socially dispossessed figure, uses violence to tecome a success. Here violence 
can become ugly, but the questions which a gangster film raises about a 
society that often clos^ more traditional paths of success to individuals are 
often equally ugly. Also not taken into account in such studies is authorial 
shaping. Violence in Sam Peckinpah's films (e.g., The Wild Bunch, Straw 
Dogs) is quite different from the violence in Phil Karlson's films (e.g.. Walk- 
ing Tali). Peckinpah's slow-motion violence is an attempt to confront com- 
placent audiences with their own violent urges. Peckinpah attempts to show 
that one cannot deal with personal or social violence unless one confronts 
the full .scope of its reality. Karlson, on the other hand, sees violence as an 
acceptable outlet for current social frustrations. 

Another misunderstanding of film centers around the idea of film 
''language." Teachers of film, as well as teachers of literature and grammar, 
often employ a notion, now discredited, which equates prose structures with 
narrative film structures. Thus, a shot equals a word, a scene equals a sen- 
tence, and a sequence equals a paragraph. At best, this notion is only a very 
loose analogy. I will not go into ^is subject in depth, except to say tfiat^ for 
example, a word is basically symbolic in nature and has ascribed meaningi; 
a shot (just taking its visual aspect) is indexical in nature (a photo-chemical 
imprint of that which is in front of the camera), the meaning of which may 
only be derived through understanding a complicated system of inteirela- 
tionships. Some of the factors involved include imagistic analogues in the 
real world as well as such factors as framing, composition, color, sound, and 
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structural context. There is always a simultaneity of means which articu- 
late messages in a shot; a word uses relatively fewer means and almost aU 
wa^ the symbolic one is dominant. On the other hand, in film, dialogue 
may be dominant (as in the ^^screwball" comedies of the 1930*s such as 
Brir^ing up Baby), a visual element may be dominant (as in Chaplin's pan- 
tomime), or no one element may be dominant. A shot may be very complex 
and comprise an entire film (Andy Warhol's Steep); on the other hand, a 
word is always a part of a larger pattern of organization. Even in narrative 
films modeled after literary forms, the shots, scenes, and sequences are less 
easily defined than their supposed literary analogues. 

Having stipulated my basic reservations about some approaches of un* 
derstanding film, I would now like to outline briefly those approaches 
which seem most productive. 

Approaches 

Genre 

The notion of genre in film can be understood in two senses. First, there 
are the major divisions which historically have defined the three major film 
forms; the narrative feature, the documentary, and the avant-garde or ex» 
perimental film, Secondly, there are generic subdivisions in each of these 
forms. The most widely understood sense of genre in film is the second one, 
especially as applied to American narrative feature films (Westerns, 
gangster films, musicals). 

Documentary and avant-garde films can only be briefly described here* 
The documentary is a form which, like non-fiction in literature, is concerned 
more with mirroring the world or with making social or political argument 
than with personal expressiveness, A good introduction to the subject is 
Richard M. Barsam's Nonfiction Mlm: A Critical HiMiory{New York: Dut- 
ton, 1973). The avant-garde film has eschewed both the traditions of 
realistic representation and causal narrative order in favor of patterns of 
organization more closely related to modernist concerns in painting, music, 
and literature. Among these concerns are subconscious associations, ran- 
domness, motif, and reflexivity. David Curtis* Experimental Cinema (New 
York: Universe Books, 1971) and Sheldon Renan*s An Iniroduction to the 
American Underground Film (New York: Dutton, 1967) are good introduc- 
tions and both are suitable as secondary school texts. Standish Lawder's 
Cubisi Cinema (New York: New York University Press, 1975) and R Adams 
Sitney*s Viaionary Film (New York: Oxford University fte^, 1974) provide 
more detailed theoretical background. 

What I would like to concentrate on, however, is genre in narrative 
feature films. Students are familiar with such worto, and the study can even 
be extended to television materiaL The generic approach address^ the 
problem of discerning meaning in a ty^ of film which oh the surface seems 
to offer little except **escap€" or entertainment* Moreover, this kind of film 
must appeal to a mass audience, is usually made by a group o( artists, and is 
usually produced in an industrial atmosphere. 
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To begin with, the generic approach values films for their similarities 
rather than their uniqueness. What is sought is patterns of repetition in 
areas such as setti^^^i character types, iconography, rituals and ceremonies, 
narrative structun and theme. Questions concerning these elements often 
include: What is the most important element or elements in the genre? Can 
these elements be seen as social or cultural metaphors or m>ths? What is 
the generic theme, and how do the other elements relate to this theme? 

It might be instructive to look at the example of the classic Western. 
The Western defines its own primary element as setting: the western fron^ 
tier of the United States, usually historically fixed as the period between the 
end of the Civil War and 1900, Thematically, the tension in the Western has 
centered around the figure of the gunfighter/sheriff. He is an individual who 
initially went west to escape the confining forces of civilization, and to act 
out an older, more personal and direct code of behavior. Ironically, he often 
finds himself as the vanguard and eventually the protector (when he 
becomes sheriff or when he shoots his alter -ego, the villain) of the same 
civilization he sought to escape. Audiences have been fascinated with 
Westerns perhaps because Westerns express the ambivalence felt by a 
culture just recently propelled into an urban, industrial age, 

Whatever the motivations of the producers of generic films (making 
money), the fact is that people of our culture make such films and try to 
please a mass audience who supposedly seeks escape. But in a way similar 
to the cultural expressiveness of folk art, generic film art seems to find 
forms which vividly expr^s basically human or broadly cultural needs, 
ankieties, and attitudes. As it turns out then, generic art is one aspect of the 
aesthetic nature of entertainment. Genre study partially explains why 
generic art holds our fascination and entertains us. An excellent introduc- 
tion to the subject, suitable for classroom use and containing useful 
filmographies, bibliographies, and charts is Stuart M. Kaminsky*s Ameri- 
can Film Genres {DB^on: Pfiaum, 1974). Especially suitable for secondary 
school use are two books by Ralph Amelioi Film in the Clttmroom (Da>ton: 
Pfiaum, 1971) and The Filmic Mommr: An Approach to Teaching Ameri- 
can Genre Film in the Clamroom (Da>ton: Pfiaum, 1975). Films Incorpor- 
ated, a film distributor, has just come out with excellent film extract units 
which include taped lectures and study guides. For information write Films 
Incorporated, 1144 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois, 6009L 

Authorship 

Another way of approaching narrative feature films is through author- 
ship. In terms of conscious artistic creation, narrative films may be divided 
into two gfoups: those films in which all or most phases of film production 
tscripting, shooting, editing) are under the control of one creative mind, 
usually the film director, and those films which are products of the Holly- 
wood (or any other) studio system. In the first instaqce, as in the films of 
many foreign directors such as Ingmar Bergman and Federico Fellini and 
contemporary American directors such as Stanley Kubrick, Francis Ford 
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Coppola, and Peter Bogdanovich, ihe authorship is self^vident. In the sec* 
ond case, however, it is not. Primarily, the notion of authorship— actually a 
critical methodology— address this second kind of cinema. Tlie idea is to 
gather together the entire work of an indi\idual director and to look at the 
films as a group to see if consistent elements of style and theme exist 
(despite the existence of other elements which naay crop up, perhaps as the 
result of the contribution of other film artists in any given film). If such con* 
sistencies are found, one may tentatively proceed to create a construct 
called, for example, Hiichcock's style or Ford*s themes. The tenefits of such 
an approach should be obvious. For one thing, a great numtor of heretofore 
unappreciated studio output may be illuminated. Also, by mapping out the 
contributions of the one film artist, tbe director, who is responsible for most 
of what finally appears on the screea, a groundwork is established for dis- 
covering the contributions of other film artists, 

Once authorial constructs have been extrapolated, they may also then 
be compared. Combined with the notion of genre, a student could, for exam» 
pie, compare the Westerns of John Ford with those of Howard Hawks. A 
book which contains some of the most interesting essays on authorship is 
Gerald Mast and Marshall Cohen's Mlm Thmiy and Critie^m: Introducto- 
ly Readings (New York: Oxford Uni%wsity Rre.*^s, 1974). T^e essay by Peter 
WoUen is the most instructive. TTiere are also numerous monographs 
available on individual directors. Rgbin Wood's books on Alfred Hitchcock 
and Howard Hawks are among the best. And Andrew Sarris's The Ameri* 
van Cinema (New York: Dutton, 1968) offers a capsule commentary on a 
number of American and some foreign directors, 

Film History 

One of the most popular approaches to film is to look at its history. 
Most orthodox film historians approach film history as the function of three 
basic determinants: technological (changes caused by sounds color, etc), 
sociological (changes caused by studio control, the profit motive, appeal to a 
mass audience), and arti.^tic (innovations made by individual artists). The 
emphasis in these books is on the idea of progr^: films have gotten suc- 
cessively better and more sophisticated as the possibilities of the medium' 
have been explored. 

The basic problem with this approach is that there have been numerous 
other Influences on narrative film history: movements in art and literature, 
influences of one artist on another, the influence of one genre on others. 
This information ^has Just recently begun to be available— partly as a result 
of the approaches outlined above. As a consequence of hew research in these 
areas, it seems that film history is not a smooth progression of development^ 
but in fact it ts full of stops and starts, parallel and inter^ting paths, and 
isolated ^ints. 

Although some of the current and highly readable general film histo- 
ries (Gerald Mast's A Short HiHtoiy of the Movies [Indianapolis: Bobl^- 
Merrill, 19761, David Robinion*s The HiBtoty of World Cinema tNew 
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York: Stein and Day, 1973], and TTiomaB Bohn and Richard Stromiran's 
L^ht and Shadows [Port Washington, New York: Alfred, 1975]) go over 
the high points and provide good filmographies and bibliopaphi^, they do 
not explain lome of tiie thornier issues of film history. 

Film Appreclatioii/FIlm Aesthetics 

The greatest heat in film studies now centers around the idea of film 
"ianguage." Orthodox notions which impliid that personal critical acmty 
combined with a luiowledge of the effects of camera angles, len^, and edit- 
ing gave magic acc^ to films' secrete are now being discarded in favor of 
what is, hopefully, a more scientifi^and therefore more objwtive^^p- 
proach. Thm approach is semiolop, or semiotics, Ae study of s^tems of sig- 
nification. Semiolo^ applied to film has so far focused ^taarUy on stnio- 
tural elemente and conventions in -classic^" Hollywood cinema (finding 
discrete narrative units whidi we more precise tihan &e Mtion of "^ote," 
now the conventions of point of view are ^tablished, etc). T^e notion of 
film's multiplicity of signifying s^tems as compared wiA written and 
spoken language, which I mentioned earlier, was one of the basic problems 
discovered by Christian Metz, one of ttie founder of film semioloRf. His 
boote include Film Language: A Semiotics of the Cinema (New York: Ox- 
ford Universiftr, ft-ess, 1974) and iMr^age and Cinema {TtkB Hague: 
Mouton, 1974). 

The theoretical discourse in semiology is much too difficult, however, 
im secondary school course. In fact, its appropriate level of study is tiie 
graduate level. But teachers who are serious about film study cc uld pvffsut 
semiology on their own and offer Uie distillation to tfieir students. Two m- 
valuable sources are ^rem magaiine and its companion jomfnal for 
teachers. Screen Education. (Both can be obtained fromi Screen, 29 Old 
Compton Street, London, WlV 5PL.) 

If this direction proves too difficult, a course of study involving uniti on 
genre, authorship, conventional narrative form, innovative directorial styl^ 
(e.g., Eisenstein, Well^), and, perhaps, some examples of document^ and 
avant-garde films might be considered. As an introduction to thm coiffse, 
one might familiarize students with Ae standard critical vocabulary. One of 
the best ways to do this is to show Sheldon Kenan's film, ^mwFilm Terms: 
A Visual jyicfionai^ (available for rental or sale from I^amid Films, Inc., 
Box 1048, Santa Monica, California, 90406). jam^ Monaco's A Standard 
OUmary for Film Criticism (New York: Zoettope, 1973) is also a usefiil 
guide. Although there are many books on film appreciation which plac% 
emphasis on "technique," none of them is outstanding, TTiey often place too 
much emphasis on idiosyncratic technique in foreign *'sat" films and imply, 
as 1 stated earlier, that the mere use of technique equals art. Hie b^ of a 
bad bundi are: Ralph aephenson and J. R Debrix's TAe Cinema as Art 
(Baltimorer Penguin, 1969), Louis Gianetti*s Urhdemtanding Movies 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: ftentice Hall), and John Fairs fUmiAnln^ 
troduction (New York* Praegerj 1976), For narrative conventions, Arthur L. 
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Garfkill and David A. Englander h How fa Shoui a M(wie Story (Hastings- 
on-Hudson, New York: Morgan and Morgan, 1960) is quite revealing. 
Beware, however, of its condescending Dick and Jane approach. The 
Htephenson and Debrix book is intended primarily for university students. 
Finally, invaluable resource for the film instructor is James Monaco's 
Filnf: How ami Wlwrt' to Find Out \Miat You Want to Ktmw (available 
from Take One, 1778, Station B, Montreal, Quebec, Canada H3B 3L3), 
which lists film encyclopedias, film book bibliographies, indexes to periodi- 
cal literature in film, glossaries, film journals, publishers' addresses, and in- 
dexes of 16mm rental sources. 

Film is a large and complicated subject. An article of this sort can only 
touch on some of the high points. For those who are interested in more 
detailed information, it is hoped that the resources I have outlined will be 
helpful . 

1 personally belies e that genre study would be one of the most interest- 
ing and rewarding approaches for secondary school students, Identificatioti 
and interpretation of generic elements are intellectually rewarding exer- 
cises. In addition, it deals with material close to students' lives. Most impor- 
tantly, perhaps it can instill in students the sense that art is something to 
which they naturally respond, and is not just something long ago or far 
,iway. 

The snow is falling 

Coming down like a great white wall 

It's not fall. 

Not fall with its brilliant colors. 

It is now that nature puts on her great white gown. 
She flies through the for^t. 

Through the huddled villages, across the fields . , . 
All the creatures of the wood' 

the village and the field are asleep. 
The only sound to be heard is that of the wind passing 

through the trees. 

There is only one light coming from the village. 

And that from the blacksmith working deep into the night. 

The snow ceases 

And out comes the moon, the stars, Jupiter, 
And all the heavens shine down upon the snow» 

The village doctor passes out of a barn, 

Leaving behind him the farmer, and 

The just-born calf and its mother. 

Outside, the moon shines down upon the stiow. 

—Michael Dougherty 
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HAROLD M. FOSTER 



THE NEW BASIC SKILL: Film 



A tragic and horrible event occurred one day last year in Boston. A 
young woman wan carrying a can of gasoline when a gang of young 
hoodlums stopped her. TTie gang forced her to pour the gasoline on herself 
and then they ignited it. The young woman died from her burns, 

ThiK event noteworthy here for one reason. T^e night ^fore this 
crime took place, the movie. Fuzz, was shown on television. In Fuzz a simi- 
lar crime was depicted. The location for Fuz^ was Boston. 

Is there a connection between the movie and the real crime? The mayor 
of Boston and the Boston police think so, Tliis would not he the first time a 
movie was the motivation for an act of violence. 

Certainly, movies don*t lead normal people into committing horrible 
crimes; movies affect most people in more subtle, hard'to-detect ways. Com- 
mon sense and experience tells us that. Would American corporations 
spend millions for television advertising if it wasn't effective? Could the 
mass hysteria created by the ExorcLst and the fear of water created by Jaws 
be caused today by another medium? 

The large quantity of movies and television programs is another indica^ 
tion of the grip these media have on the minds and hearts of the public. The 
average young person spends one sixth of his waking time watching televi- 
.^ion. By the age of 16, he has spent more time watching television than he 
has spent in the classroom.* The college freshman has seen 500 movies in his 
lifetime, but has only read 25 novels.^ 

Engli,sh teachers have particular insight into the influence of movies 
and television on young people, A class invited to write a play invariabb^ 
borrows heavily from TV shows. Student writing will often contain 
references to popular TV programs or TV and film personalities* Conversa- 
lions of young people often concern recent television shows or movies. 

The quantity of film and TV viewing and its influence on young people 
are enormous, but, unfortunatelyp the quality of such experiences among the 
young is questionable. Robert Gessner wrote, **the rising generation is 
television prone but visually illiterate^ which is ironic since cinema has 
Iwcome the private art form of younger people throughout the world/*-* 

Visually literate people are less prone to be manipulated by the^ 
media and are capable of appreciating a wide range of such experiences* 
This form of literacy can and should 1^ taught in the public schools. If basic 
skills can be defifted as fundamental literacy tools necessary for coping with 
the world, then film should be considered a basic skill. 

A major problem with teaching these media in the schools is that many 
Knglish teachers who are called upon to teach film and television are not 
literate themselves in th^e fields* Most teachers are print oriented and 
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mistakenly apply literary criteria to film and television. Thus, filin^ are dis- 
cuHsed in terms of plot* theme, and characterization, t"or instance? teachers 
will ask students to study "hatred" in Viks7 Sidv Sfory or *'comp^t^tion" in 
The Husflen Although thesu topics may prove stimulating, thfe'V ^*ill not 
provide th^ skills and knowledge required for film and televjgjon literacy. 

To appreciate and control the in fluence of television and film* & person 
must understand how they can create an intense, emotional experience in 
the viewer. Visual literacy requires the ability to perceive and unrf^rstand 
the structural elements used in film and television. These elenientB separate 
the film experience from the literary experience. In a sense, these elenients 
are the basic components of film language. 

The structural elements basic to film are editing* composition^, move- 
ment, lighting, color, and sound. The filmmaker uses these eierri^nts in a 
myriad of ways to achieve his effects. 

Perhaps editing is the most manipulative «f all these elenient^^ Editing 
is unique to the technical nature of film, Vllm is printed on ^ ^trip of 
celluloid, and each photographic image is recorded on a single frame. The 
illusion of movement is achieved by passing each photographic im^Se past a 
light at a certain Bpeed (24 frames per second in sound film). Editing is the 
process of cutting the strip of film and taping it together with oth^^ strips of 
film. 

Two early Russian filmmakers, Sergei EiHenstein and V,l_ pudnvkin, 
experimented with this simple technical process and achieved great effects. 
They used film to propagandize audiences to support the Hussian revolu- 
tion. Eisenstein discovered that with the careful juxtaposition of sepa- 
rate iniages, a thirfl* more lasting impression could hft created ®n au= 
dience, and Pudovkin experimented with using a series of imaged to build 
moods and emotions in an audience. Both Eisenstein and Pudovkin, 
familiar with the manipulative power of film, based part of their Siting 
aesthetics on Pavlovian principles of conditioning, 

Today these forms of suggestive editing are most obvious in television 
commercials. Coca-Cola flashes one bright, fun^fiHed image aftef another 
on the screen. The last image, that of the Coke bottle, then stands alone, yet, 
subconsciously the public associates it with pretty girls, beach parties, and 
dancing. In the McDonald*s commercials, the speed of the editing ^nd the 
dynamic music create a youthful energy that ib meant to elicit enthusiasni 
and excitement among viewers. 

Compoiition refers to the objecta, people, and places that are seen with- 
in the camera shot* Hie images the filmmaker selects and their rel^^^onship 
to each other in the shot are extremely important elements of ^ fUm, The 
closeups that characterize Frederick Wiseman's documentavies such as 
H^h School or Law ami Ofrfer create a strong sense of involvernnnt among 
viewers. When Gary Grant and company climb the massive, solid rock 
sculpture formations of Mount Rushmore in Noiih by Noifhi^'mt the 
human figures communicate antlike smallness and insignificance i'^ visual 
comparison with the giant sculptured Presidents* heads. 
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Motion in fllm takei many formg. It may mean the mavement of people 
or^hjecta within the shot, the movement of the camera (tracking and pan- 
ning)* movement created by mechanical devices within the camera (slow 
Illation^ fast motion), or movement created by the editing process.. 

Lighting is an important, but often unnoticed, element of filmmaking. 
The effects created by lighting do much to create feelings in viewers. The 
dark lighting of much of In Cold ^/oorf helps convey the somber, tragic 
mood of this film* The clieerfulness of many moments in The Sound of 
Music is reinforced by bright, sunlit scenes* 

Color is an important element in films. The sepia and soft, amber tonm 
of Romeo and Juliet not only remind one of a Renaissance tapestryj but also 
emit a warm, romantic feeling. In Women in Lot'^ there is a constant flow of 
reds and oranges, deep hues and fleshy colors to give that film a lusty, sen- 
BUous feeling. 

Finally, sound cannot be ignored. Most people recogniie the musical 
cliches that signal Indians on the horizon, cavalry coming through the pass, 
the bad guy lurking in the bushes, or the monster rising from the sea* Music 
can be so important that some films are remembered primarily for this 
feature* This may be true oVBrmkfaHt at Tiffany'H (Moon River) or Elvti'a 
Madigan (a Mozart piano concerto). Also, background noises and dialogue 
can be as important as music in achieving an effect* 

The structural elements briefly discussed here are the backbone of the 
newest basic skill. Once students begin to understand these elements and 
how they are used, they will be on their way to visual literacy* 

FOOTNOTED 

'Martin A. MeCuUoiigh, **MaM Mtdia Cuirioulum: Fantaiy or Reality?" Readings for 
Teaching English in ^condary Schgois, ad. l^aodore W. Hlpplt (I^w York: The MacMillan 
Qimpany, 1973)» p. 234. 

^W. H. Hobinign, md., Man and the Movies (Baton Rouge, Zjauiilanar ^uislana ^ate 
University PreiSj 1967h p* 4. 

^RDbert Gtssnir, 7^ Moving Imagei A Guide to Cinematic Literacy (I^w York* E.P. 
Duton and Company, 1968), p, 18. 



EDWARD S. DERMON 



CAVEAT VIEWER: Developing Viewing Perceptions 



Charles Braverman^s The Sixties (^amid Films), a compilation of 
moments from the nineteen -sixtiei, is a gold mine for demonstrating pro- 
paganda techniques and inculcating enlightened viewing habits. Before 
showing the film, I ask my students what they would expect a film dealing 
with the nineteen-sixties to be about. Tliat is, what events and personalities 
would they expect to be included? I have shown this film for the past five 
years and I'm always amazed by how many students have almost no 
recollection of that decade. Nonetheless, when members of an entire class 
combine their recollections, they soon fill the blackboard with many of the 
Bame incidents that Braverman included in his film. 

After viewing the film, we look at the list on the board to see what Bra- 
verman omitted. In my Long Island school district, some of my students are 
perturbed that he did not include the Mets* World Series victory, EKscussing 
why Braverman did not include that event can be of value. Students tend to 
take a provincial view of life, and it can be beneficial to work at broadening 
their perspectives. 

Of greater teaching value is examining what Braverman included that 
students would omit or alter, If this is a film that purports to portray the 
nineteen-sixties, then events and personalities should be accorded the 
proper time proportional to their importance. A student in 2076, after view- 
ing this film, should have a somewhat accurate feel for the decade. Many 
students believe that Braverman portrays the decade as being much too 
violent a period. Indeed there are many scenes of the Vietnam war and civil 
rights marches and college protests and assassinations. These studenti^ 
wnnt to know why Braverman didn't include more scenes that depict the 
(limeade in a happier light. 

The Sixties is one of the most provocative films I have used, for as soon 
as one student makes the above criticism, another student will counter that 
the decade was basically a violent one and that that is why the film has 
many violent moments. Moreover, other students will add that the film does 
include happy moments and will cite as evidence the presence of scenes of 
Woodstock, the Beatles, the twist,~and the moon launching. (Just as soon as 
the moon shot is mentioned as a positive achievement, another student will 
vehemently assert that that event was a negative achievement. Whatever 
the relative merits of this event, this division can serve to illus^ate the fact ' 
that rarely in today's complex world are things black or white, that there 
are often at least two ways to look at the same incident.) 

Students, neverthel^, are in agreement that the Beatles played an im- 
portant role in the decade and they believe that including the Beatles helps . 
to add a more positive note. &)meone will almost always add that Braver- f 
man should have devoted more time to the Beatles than he did. The Sixties h 
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is an excellent film to help students realize that an artist must be selective. 
In a l5-minute film about the sixties, how much time should a fllmmaker 
who wants accurately to portray the period devote to the Beatles? Much as 
.students would like to say the entire 16 minutes, they are honest in their 
responses. They do begin to appreciate the difficulties of a filmmaker en- 
deavoring to accomplish what Braverman was aiming at. (Incidentally, 
Braverman allotted 30 seconds to the Beatles.) 

Besides the time allocated to various events, subject matter is obviously 
important. Braverman's segment of the Beatles shows them at a press con- 
ference. Although student! will concede that Braverman's time allotment 
for the Beatles is defensible, they find it extremely difficult to justify his not 
including the Katies at a concert. A similar question of selection occurs in 
Rraverman*s inclusion of a segment of the so-called "Great Debates'' be- 
I ween John F. Kennedy and Richard Nixon. TTie segment selected is not a 
scene from the actual debate, but the preparation for that event. 

The Great Debates segment can lead to an investigation of what I think 
is the most valuable aspect of the film for teaching purposes, a considor ation 
of objectivity in film documentaries. Spiro Agnew may be gone^ but the 
problem of media objectivity remains, and an intelligent vievring of The Six- 
ties must examine the question of whether the film is objective. Tliis is a 
question that students never consider. Because media objectivity is such an 
important matter and because it is a concept that is difficult to pasp, 
teachers must exert especial care to render this subject intelligible. On this 
subject, teachers should not overestimate Aeir students* toiowledge and 
should not be afraid of moving at too slow a pace. I write on tiie blackboMd, 
"Did Braverman intend to influence Uie viewer's judgment?" and "Did Bra- 
verman intend not to influence the viewer's judgment?" Next to the first 
sentence I write, "A subJectivL^wmBr^i ition," and next to tiie second I write, 
**An o6/ecnw presentation." 

One method to lead students to an understanding of the concept of ob-. 
jectivity is to focus exclusively on the Great Debate segment, asking whether 
Braverman was for or against Richard Nixon or whether it is impossible to 
determine. Although many students affirm that there is no way to tell, 
others believe ^at Braverman selected unflattering sho^ of Nixon. Such an 
opinion is at least debatable. What is not debatable is that Braverman did 
select actual scenes from an event. Does a filmmaker have to select certain 
shots of an individual to be objective? Isn*t that kind of selectivity a form of 
subjectivity? Moreover, who is to say what is or is not flattering? 

To be used most effectively, The Suctm should be shown.three tim^. 
After a third viewing some students will be able to discern a very subtle land 
of subjectivity. Braverman shows Nixon at his famous **final'* pr^ con- 
ference, the one in which he told re^rters tiiat they wouldn't "have Nixon 
to kick around anymore." araverman ^en cute to John F. I&rmedy at the 
Berlin wall, T^e transition, however, is not so innocent as tiit above d^crip- 
tion might seem. Between these two events Braveraian indulg^ m 
cinematic manipulation. T^at is, while the screen shows the rane of Nixon ^ 
: at his pre^ conference, the sound track carri^, for a few crucial seconds, fee^ 
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exuberant applause for Kennedy at Berlin. The effect, however, entirely un- 
noticed on the gonsdous level by the untutored viewer of ninip is to share in 
wishing riddance to Nixon. The slant is difncult to detect, but unmistakably 
present* TTiis device is an eye-opener for many students, who seem for the 
very first time to be aware of the powers and possibilities of a skillful film- 
maker. 

Although I find the atove sequence to be the best for teaching ways in 
which filmmakers may manipulate their audiences , there are other fine 
scenes on which to dwell. There is, for example, a heartrending shot depict- 
ing Biafran children. I^e faces of these unfortunate souls speak volumes. I 
ask my students to state what Braverman had included immediately before 
and immediately after that scene* (Before the second viewing, I instruct my 
studetrts to Jot down all the events in order that Braverman selected*) 
Nevertheless students are rarely able to answer the question accurately* 
They respond that the shot before was of Robert Kennedy and the one after 
was of Richard Nixon at a political rally. In fact, however, the shot Just 
before was a few seconds of white, with "nothing" being shown on the 
screen* The effect of this technique is to **cushion" the cut from Robert Ken- 
nedy to the plight of the Biafrans. Ihere is, however, no cushion between the 
Biafrans and Nixon* His smiles and extravagances follow immediately* Is 
Braverman*s camera "talking" in these sequences? Studente may differ in 
their opinions, but they must consider what Braveranan did and why he did 
it* Moreover, l^ey should consider the order of even^* Would the viewer's 
impressions have been any different if Braverman had had Nixon precede 
the Biafirans and Kennedy follow? As Braverman filmed the sequence, does 
the Biafiran tragedy linger in the mind of the viewer, thus affecting his im- 
pr^ion of NiKon? Does a filmmaker take these questions into considera- 
tion? Should he? Thme are the kinds of questions that should and must be 
raised to foster the kind of awareness and sensitivity that our students must 
develop if they are to be intelligent viewers^ thinkers^ and citizens.- ™ ™ 
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DOROTHY HILL 



SHREDS AND PATCHES: Improvised Textbook 



Few luburban school systems today can offer teachera an extended 
compoiition curriculum budget; no urban ones can. Money to buy contem- 
porary materials is less plentiful. Many teachers of language arts are given 
some money to buy film and tape for student use, however. I suggest that 
student films, slides, tapes, and writing — ^reaults and proof already of the 
learning process — used in turn to encourage new writing, to satisfy stu* 
dents* hunger for relevance, and to help fill the curriculum gap. 

Last year two of my senior English classes worked with cameras 
purchased for them. We did two-partner films, slide-tapes expressing in- 
dividual depth, and a "monster" movie which one 20-member class worked 
on excitedly morning after morning at seven. (One reel of that film suffered 
accidental death in a commercial developing machine,) In addition, by May 
there was an assorted box of slides and film clips — hall scenes, cafeteria and 
stadium shots, pictures of parks and city streets and back yards. 

I was looking for something new t^ stimulate writing. All those scraps 
ought to have some use, I thought. They did. With them we created a docu- 
mentary of the just completed senior year. 

First I gave the box of miscellaneous slides— taken at different times 
for different reasons (photo essay, interview, exuberance at the first 
snowfall ^to two students, asking that they arrange the slides in an order 
to suggest writing topics. They rejected many slides which were good photo- 
graphs but not so evocative for them as others less well done. Adding back- 
pound music, Simon and GarfunkePs "Cathy's Song," 

Aiiil fViini thi* shulu*f iif my miiiil 
. 'Jitnmgh ihc wjiifiow C5f nw i'yi*s ^. ........... ... 

Tii a lancl my hi*nrt lius. . , , 

ihey created an experience for the other students, showing the slides with 
the music. After the first showing, I asked the students in the two classes to 
take notes as we looked at the slides again — ^notes about whatever memo- 
ries, hopes, dreams came into their minds. After that they were free to write 
whatever they chose, imposing structure on their ideas:- poem, essay, 
reminiscencej comment. During the two class periods that followed, as they 
wrote and rewrote, tXifl^ could use the projector in a corner of the room to 
see again slides the^ needed* 

A few students tuned out the whole experience. The slides meant 
nothing to them, they wrote; this was merely a collection of pictures. They 
. had their chance to expr^ dissent. Most, however, made some connection 
with their environment or personal philosophy like this student's comment 
on the students photopaphed outside the school: 



. Ksvry tUiy ihf mnw Uwoh mt |JurthtMl tin thy niiliii^ liku hawkH, l^adi vu»r thv pciUMi* 
linl in thyir fac'tH i^iurtiH to cletTuanv, 

I returned the compoiitions marked with my comments as usual and turned 
my thoughts toward final exams. 

But the ideas I had read In those papers stayed in my mind^ probably 
because commencement was imminent. The students who had written those 
words and who circled the paths of the school on film would soon be a part 
of history. 

Reviewing the writing* I saw that the writers had focused on several 
repeated subjects: the irrevocable past; separation pains; the tenuousness of 
the present. Many students were incredibly sensitive to the future. Some of 
them wrote in aphorisms: , 

^^lu' \u\¥>i iH &ht' |.uiHt^ r \M} \n\\%vr 11 VI? in it; I i'lin only ri'iiU'iiiH^r it. , , , 

I bruak thu hnrH that hulcl mv hark anil i'lui^r auotlR'r wcirlcl with nuw aiul 
flilTt*i't.MU kiiulH of bnrs. 

1 am a hint' nuw, I luu no longer hv (lupcMilunt on nnycinu tci think or c luciilu for 

nus , , , 

I nL'Vi>r want to Mop growing, uxpiMMi'ndn^. and living Vii'v to Its fullu^t. . > , 

I want to maku changts I want to niaki* a niark-^'vun thoujih sonu'tinius Td just liku 
*fi hIuu|) and k*l thu worlcl go by. ... 

II H not the unci of the wciHcl, jiSNt thu uinl of a jmrt of niy worUL ... 

I put together the compositions into a single script. T^ere seemed to be^.. 
a pattern to the thoughts* At the approach of **the end/* some students felt' 
buoyantrsome melancholy^They measured-the past.-Tliey-^^ 
They felt confident about the future, then afraid. They thought about death. ^ 

TTie seniors were now released from classes, I called back two boys and ^ 
two girls to read the script on tape. I corrected exams while they decided on ; 
background music (Cat ftevens: **It*s a Wild World'*), portioned out parts 
for each other, and made a tape, miraculously free of change-of-class bells 
and public address announcements. It took them two hours, and then they; 
left to finish arrangements for graduation parties. . - , 

I still thought about the slides and films. Too bad we hadn't been able . 
to start it all earlier. Couldn't they be put together with the script? By 7^^^^ 
I'hance another student returned to talk one afternoon. She had been one of - . V 
the most creative, and after hearing the tap^ she began arranging the slides 
ro fit it. She returned again, and again, studying, almost agonizing oyer the:-0, 
appropriate fit of words and pictures. ' :;;,y,v ^,"^ . 

I was still cop5dng grades when she brought in a friend from another i.v^ 
high school. Having had some training in film work, he helped her arrange ,1;]^ 
the film fragments into a sequence: They rejected the monster movie reel as .&i| 
too artificial, then spliced and planned and spliced again. 
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We looked at the reBult; slides and film running with taped comments. 
They liked it, but regretted that there was-not more film. 

One more step. Instead of sitting in the audience at commencement^ I 
roamed around the balcony of Pittsburgh *s Civic Arena, filming with a class 
camera the lines of seniors filing into the program area on the ground floor. 
Adding this footage to the film reel we had spliced, I had enough film now 
to run almost the whole time of the tape. The result— slides, tape, film— was 
a documentary that made a vivid and poignant comment on 1974-1976 at 
Peabody High &hool. * 

I have already used this documentary for discussion and writing with 
* his year's seniors. The results have been equally interesting and immediate* 
As one student said, "These slides really bring me face to face with the 
future." 

Of course the students this year, encouraged by what another class has 
already done, will produce something different with their 1976 voice, Who 
knows what response the 197H voice, played back in 1977, will evoke? 

We all know the power of the visual. That this power can aid the writ- 
ing process is exciting. That the process of filming, viewing, and writing can 
bring the students face to face with themselves— this is what teaching writ- 
ing is all about. These days, if such a process helps the curriculum budget in 
even a small way by providing a sort of fluid textbook, it is practical as well. 

I wonder if Vm in your poetry too 
Dangling in between the lines 
Like a memory 
Of some long-ago poem 
Written at some long-ago place 

I wonder if my life and your words intermingle 
Confusing themselves in the jangle 

Scatteniig theiFS^ ^ 

And running and jumping on some hallucinogenic playground 
Falling, as if out of the sky ^ 
And occasionally, unintentionally, 
finding the page* 

Or perhaps like a vapant you find me 
Trespassing among the stanzas 
And attempt to chase me away, almost 

half-heartedly 
Then just leave me there, attempting to 

ignore me 
And tr5dng 

Tp turn to another pa^t^. 
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— Mwhml Deeter 



JANE BALES 

110 Volt English Teaching 



Filmmaking and other forms of visual expre^ion may be employed in 
' he Engiiih curriculum in a variety of ways— as an alternative to a composi- 
ion or term paper, as a unit in a traditional Englirfi class, or as an elective. 
Visual expression lends itself well to the phase-elective program for a 
semester or for nine weeks. This elective is partfcularly attractive to today's 
students, who have pown up in a visual technological society. TTiey are not 
afraid of equipment. Many can express themselves in visual language better 
than they can in oral or written language. In some cases, visual expression 
helps them with other forms of communication, specially with the 
organization of ideas. 

Some school administrators may fear the cost of equipment or the cost 
to the student. Most of our equipment was npt purchased directly by the ^ 
school corporation. Our Super 8 camera (a Bill and Howell Filmosound ? 
with single frame action) was a gift from a senior class. A second Super 8 
camera, a gift from the 1973 seniors, will be purchased this year. Another 
senior class gift was the Kodak Supr 8 prcyector. Videotape equipment was 
purchased with money from a faculty basketball game: A Kodak Ek- 
f ngraphic slide projector was a gift from a local sorority. We have in addi- 
tion* a Kodak Ektagraphic visualmaker to make slides, overhead, opaque, ¥ 
filmstrip, and 16mm projectors, cassette and reel-to-reel recordttcs, record k 
players, a view^, splicer, dry mount press, slide sorter, copy stand/etc f 
Some students use their parents* cameras. T^ere is no lab fee for the class, S 
but students pay for their own film and processing, niroughout the course ^ 
Home students spen^ jis Httle^as SS.OO, some as much , 

Our filmmaking course (Media E435), a nine-w^fi^ el^ive, enrolls 
mainly junioi^ and seniors, some of whom have never held a eamera; otter : 
Htudents have made several films. Many are creative; most are enthusiastic^ 

AS sooii as possible, the camera is put into the hands of the students 
who hold and operate it (without film). On the second day of class I explain^ 
the camera and tripod to students, ^ring the first week we take a film. || 
walk, passing two cameras (the schoors and my ^dak XLaS) among the ^^l^lM 
Htudents. Each student has an opportunity to shoot about ten feet Of film, tS 
Htrivinf for some kind of continuity. One boy shot circle — car tlr^, tii^li 
wheels, man-hole covers, (Ire hydrants (from above), basketball faoops (from IS 
l)elow), cans (from the end), cylinders (with a girl looking thrpu^). One stu- ■ ^^j 
dent took dooi^, another running water, another classmate on playground r^^^^^^^ 
j*qyipmery-, aM^ ^e backs of people's heads. T^ese films were available? Sfl 
1 he second week for viewing and discussion. - ' ' V^^^^^^^ 

TTo ftilfill requirements for the class, each student must^ 
f 1, film, and edit a three- Super 8 film complete with script or ; 

stbi^bbard, credits; and sound; ■'■'^ 
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2* participate in two group projects— Filni walk and doodle film; 
3Mnake a flip book; 

4. read the text and pass a teMt on film terms; 

5. complete a project from the following: Super 8 experimental film, 
1 6mm scratch or doodle filmj videotape of his own commercial or programj 
zoetrope, slide4ap# presentation, filmstrip with sound, photo asiay, 
transparency-overlay project; and 

6. view and evaluate student films. 

in the first weeks of the class, students read the textbook, Larsen's Yout^ 
Filmmakers, which has an excellent glossary, I give a test on film terms 
before the half-way point In the class. Students must retake the test until 
they make an adequate score. Dittoed papers on film time, film tips, and 
camera and credit helps are distributed. 

The fsrit individual assignment is to make a simple flip book. A small 
blank booklet of 20 or 30, stapled pages is given each student, who uses a 
nylon-tipped pen to draw simple items which seem to move when the pages 
are flipped. This exercise resulted in the following: a clock with moying 
hands, a dancing girl, a growing flower, a running lady bug, words writing 
themselves* This activity helps students with handdrawn films and anima- 
tion. 

Tiie second project for the class involves making a 16mm film witi^out a 
camera. This is done by scratching the emulsion from black exposed film or 
by marking with ink and pens, brushes, sponges, etc, or by ttransparency- 
marking fine-tipped pens on clear acetate film or on exposed film which has 
been bleached. Free used 16mm film is frequently available from television 
stations or from athletic departments. For Weaching film one should work 
outside, wear rubber gloves, and use a plastic bucket for the bleach; then 
one wipes the film with a rag, rinses in a bucket of lukewarm water, and 
wipes againrLevel4op d^ka are then placed side by side, and film is stoung 
over these and through film jigs. Film jigs can be made from cardboard with 
dittoed paperi indicating frames glued to them (use rubber cement). Each 
.*4tudent has ten feet of film. Before creating our own films^ we see Norman 
McLaren's hand -drawn films and films students have made in previous 
classes. The results may be a ball getting larger or smaller, vertical lines 
becoming closer or wider, frogs leaping or waving, stick figure twning 
^mersaulU, words printing themselves, gulls flying, etc. 

Throughout the nine weeta we see and discuss as many films as pomU 
ble. We discuss content and technique, Braverman films wre used to ac- 
quaint students with Mnestasis. The Refiner's Fire,WL student-made rentd 
film shows animation techniques. We rent some films; Bmw Film TmmiA 
Vkual Dictionary is the most helpful of these rented films. We also use free 
films; the best are from tiie Canadian insulate. We use studtnt-made 
films from Kodak and those from former students. 

The main project of the class, a Super 8 film, may be a narrative film 
based on Hterature, for exmiple, Beowulf, "T^e Little Gu-l «id the Wolf - by 
Jam^ Tliurber, "Isabel" by Ogden Nash; students may compose their own; 



original scripts for this assignment. For example, students may produce a 
documentary of a person (such as a person in a retirement home or a cross 
country runner) or a place (such as Louie's Candy Shop) or a subject (such 
as Arthur Barron used in "Birth," "Death," "Essay on Loneliness") or an 
event (such as a rock concert). Students may, as an alternative, create a 
film^essay-^ mood film b^d on a poem (such as one by L^nitf d Cohen or 
Pablo Neruda), or of a person (such as a child), or of a place (such as a 
cemetexy or a river), or an idea (war and death should be avoided) or of a 
thing (such as a bull-do^^). Students may shoot wi^ regular motion, slow 
motion (fast shutter), pixilation, kin^tasis, or many forms of animation— 
puppet, torn paper, clay, eel animation, (Making It Move is an txcellent 
book on animation and piKilation.) Before students write scripte, they are 
shown sample scripte from former students and prof^ionals^ (I use Bar- 
ron-i script from "Parker Addison, Philosopher's) Hiey are given 
storyboard forms and are encouraged to study such traditional comic strips 
as "Mary Worth" and "^ve Canyon" for stoxyboiufd t^hniqu^. Tliey are 
shown how to makt and use narration frames. 

I alert students to common errors in tilmmaking, such as panning too 
fast, trying to synchronize sound and lip movement (nearly impossible with 
Super 8), shaking the camera (encourage use of tripod ), overuse of zoom, too 
little planning (follow storyboard or script), inaduquate light, and inade- 
quate time allowance. 

Experimentation is encouraged. A student electing to do a wholii ex- 
perimental film may simulate a flight and landing of a plane, or he may 
shoot a film while riding a minibike or a merry-go-round. He may try pixila^ 
tion (making inanimate objects move) or experiment with various tracking 
and dollying shots— being pulled on a blanket , in a wagon, moved on a bicy- 
cle, or in a wheelchair. 

Students electing slide-tape projects are encouraged to go beyond the ^ 
usual 'putting-picture-td-a-sonf pre^ I encourage them to takfi orig-^ 

inal slides when possible, except where they want unusual picture from 
magazines or slides of fine art. An inexpensive way to make credits is to 
snatch exposed slides, or draw on clear slides, or t^^ on frosted slides. 
Narration slides can be made by using black-and-white film, photographing 
typewritten lines, and using the negative; the result is white lettering on 
grey background. Spoken narration over music is superior to music only. 
Narration may be completely original or coupled with the poetry and prose 
of others. 

Studente who elect filmstrips may have a specific use in mind, such as 
making a filmstrip of simply ^drawn objects accompanied^ by a foreign 
language word for use with beginning language classes. (A filmstrip on how 
to make films^ips is available from International Film Bureau in Chicago.) 
We buy our frosted blank filmstrip, but make our own filmstrip jig that 
shows the studente where to mark frames. We also made a desktop unit with 
a tilted top containing glass with a light beneath^ The student marks ^ 
"Start" on frame two, "Focus" on frame six. The films^ip begins with a ti-^;; 
tie frame on frame seven. Hie student draws, paints, or t^es on the frostedX 
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^ide. Water Eolmble oil paint (such as Pentel) worl^ welL He may pamt on 
two nimstrips and put the frosted sides together for a three-dimensional 
effect. Bits of colored gelatin, leaves, etc, may also h& used. ^ 

Students who elect a transparency project, consisting of script and pic^ 
tures* use overlays or roll-type transparencies. 

Students are encouraged to mix media— to use slides, transparencies 
and tapes, to do a live dance or simple drama with a slide and music back- 
ground, to use black light, strobe light, or mirrors (to deflect images), to use 
multiple screens, screens made of collages, or rear screens (a screen for rear 
projection may be made from a frosted plastic shower curtain or table 

cloth). . . J r 1 

Videotape projects, informational or creative, may be made of origmal 
commercials, excerpts from existing stories (The Porta^Pak was used to do 
the tree scene from A SejKirate Peace), or interviews. 

A zoetrope may be simply made to help students understand the con- 
cept of still objects seeming to move. A cardboard strip is slotted, and a sim- 
ple design is drawn on one side. It is mounted on a record turntable (design 
on inside). When the record player is turned on and one looks through the 
slots, the drawn object seems to move. (The zoetrope is explained in Making 
It Move,) Leu 

All projects are shown to the class, discussed, and evaluated. For the 
Super 8 films, students use evaluation sheets to judge the films. They are 
rated on content, technique, and overall effect. StudenU consider the use of 
the camera, the originality of credits (not merely lettered on cardboard), 
and the quality of the sound track. 

We take field trips to tour a television station in a nearby city, to the 
.studio of an independent filmmaker, and to the radio4elevision station at 
the local college. 

Our state ha.n an annual Media Fair, where students may enter films, 
Himettaps, and bthtr workib^^ 

dents were asked to show films at the Indiana Film Council Conference. 

John Carlisle, a prof^sor at Purdue-Calumet, hosts a television show, 
'^Filmmakers' Showcase," and encourages students to send their fllmsfor 
showing. Students are invited for taped interviews for these programs. Five 
shows this year were devoted to films and interviews of our students. 

This year students helM conduct a children's filmmaking 
workshop as part of a children's art workshop in the county arts festjval. 
One evening the community center in a nearby city invited students and me 
to show and explain students' filmmaking. We show films as part of a dis- 
play night at our schooL These film showings help acquaint the public with 
the creative ways students express themselves visually, :^ . 

Filmmaking is not an easy class. Students must plan carefully and 
must communicate well. They must plan their films to have logical begm- 
nings, middles, and endings. Point of view (camera angle) and transitions 
(from' shots and sequences) must be develo^d. - V 

Teachers shouldn't worry if they don't know all the answers, smce they 
can usually find answers in many good resource books. T^e mam requisites 
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for the teacher and the itudent are interest and enthusiasm This article 
should provide eve^hing you wanted to know about teaching filmmaking 
if you were afraid to try* 
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Stimulating Creativity In the Classroom 



Why Man Creates (^ni^amid Films, Inc*, color, 25 minutes) is an ex- 
cellent film for introducing college freshmen to their own talents for creat- 
ing intellectually exciting or humorous, welUstructured themes by provid- 
ing a stimulus for discussion and writing. 

Although I stress the rules of pammar— requiring that students read 
and use a handbook to help them write and later to correct or to rewrite 
their themes— I prefer to stimulate, their imaginations before I offer them 
structured patterns for developing their expository essa>^. We do many ten- 
minute writing exercise throughout the semester; they are the only witings 
we do for the first couple of weeks of classes. On the fourth or fifth class ses- 
sion, I show Why Man Creatm. 

The film is divided into eight parts, of which the first four are an outline 
for creating generally, but which J apply directly to writing. Part one is "The 
Edifice*— the idea; part two, "Fooling Around*'; part three, "Work: T^e 
ftoe^s**; and part four, "The Judgment*'. 

Hiese four parts parallel the same four steps tiie writing student must 
follow: (1) finding and limiting his topic: (2) deciding upon his point of view 
by visualizing his audience and by deciding what question he will answer; 
{;3) assembling and organising his ideas; and finally (4) editing and cri- 
tically evaluating his finished work. 

"The Edifice" explores man's ideas from the beginning of Western 
thought. This animated section, which begins with primitive man making 
his first communicative grunts and his first attempte to band together for 
greater strength, rapidly runs through man's developing ideas through the- 
centuries, arriving in the present age with man, hidden within the polluted 
air, standing at the top of a huge mound of junk, coughing profusely and 
crying, "Help!" 

In the discussion which follows the film, I ask the students how they 
feel about this view of the modern world, wheUier they feel it is too 
pe^.^imistic, how they feel about inheriting such a world. The topic this leads 
us into is, of course, pollution. We discuss how and why such a situation was 
allowed to develop, whichMntroduces many students to the idea of Progress 
and to our culture's unlimited faith in science to produce a Utopia— "the 
best of all possible worlds'* — and to correct or to balance any adverse effects 
modern inventions might have on the environment In one exercise they 
must list some product orhabit or convenience that they would be willing to 
give up so that their children might also enjoy a beautiful, world. At a later 
time I ask them to wite, as an exercise which receives a pade, their view of 
the world of the future. This last assignment actually sprang out of my ir- : 
ritation with an entire class that, assigned to have read %n article ; 
**Apocalypse Chic" in Newsweek (February 17, 1975), could not tell rM^thef 
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meaning of "apocalypse," Tlieir thenid could be in the form of ^ straight ^ 
prophecy (I predict), a newspaper article, an essay, a play, a poerni a short 
story* It could to as long as it needed to be; but, unleii It was a po^ni, it had 
to be at least a paragraph of two hundred words. 

Part two, »*Fooling Around " convinces most students that this film is 
fun and that creating often Involves presenting the unexpecttd. Since most 
of my students have just teen through their first registration day, they relate 
knowingly to the repr^ntation of man as a programmed robot who re- 
sponds to his many numerical identification "tags,*' I can ask thi^** to write 
of situations in which they have felt themselves to be prograrnrned robots. 
Or instead .we can discuss the importance of numbers in their of the I 
significance of "being number one," of being **sec0nd best'* or of the signifi- 
cance of such "magic" numbers as three, seven, or thirteen. T^en I «^k them ^ 
to wTitQ about the significant number (or numbers) in their livei* 

Part three, **Work: the Rrocess,** depicts beautiAilly all that English i 
teacher preaches regarding organizing and building a theme. In this section v 
an "artist" works with styrofoam blocks, many sizes, which fali^ float away, 
even repel each other. His "creations" collapse repeatedly. Qn^^ollapse i 
causes his arm to gp through one block; thus he is inspired and quickly and 
deftly assembles his "vmrk of art." . . 

T^ese stj^ofoam blocks symbolize both the materials for waiting and 
the writer*s ideas. That is, they are the words, the senteneeSi and the 
paragraphs that a writer builds with in constructing a theme; or they are the ■ 
ideas the witer tries to fit together to communicate hi§ thoughts to others to : 
elicit a desired response. ^ 

Alone, this gem of clarity would be a boring harangue andured wearily 4 
by harried students. But pr^ented in the context of this original and im- ^^ 
aginative film, the **work process" is recognised as a creative proce^ shared-, 
by.all men. The recognition of the student's own latent talents frequently - i 
worta as an in^ntive to experiment with ideas. For those students who ; 
already have confidence in their imaginative powers, the film works as an 
intoxicant. ^ 
. Part four, "The Judgment,*' depicts manifold reactions to the artist's ^ 
creation, pr^enting mainly hostile criticism; and the artist^ attired in 
cowboy boots and black hat, is literally shot down. 

IVe asked myself repeatedly, "Miy doesn't this section kill the stu- , 
dents' incentive?*' for certainly such criticism of their own endeavors is ex-/^ 
actly what they, as students, have been receiving for years. TTie an^^^>' must • 
be the students' evaluations of their efforts and of their finished work arfn 
di^rent from the critical comments made by the individuals in the AIaTU ^3 
T^e students, as I do, recognize that the artist has created a wof of bal- | 
anced parts, one which makes a statement as only he might say i^- * " ' 
; ; Part five, "A fttfable," emphasizes the wortH of individual expt^essionv^l; 
A ping-pong ball reject becomes symbolic of a Christ Jike figure about which i 
legends and mj^s arise. This section, then, reinforces the studer^ts* deter-l^ji 
mination to express their own creativity. < - "I 
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Though we discuss the parable, it is not until later in the semester that 
I make an assiinment that might initiate the writing of parables. In the con- 
tinuing discussion of language, I introduce something I found in Willard R 
Espry's The Game of WordB {Grosset and Dunlap, 1972) entitled Anguish 
Languish'* written by ftof^sor Howard Chase whoie hobby is that of 
reproducing folk tal^ in his unique **anguished" language, including the 
"murar- of each tale (pp. 48*49). I have, on occasion included Maurice Sen- 
dak*s Pierre: A Cautionary 7b/e (Harper and Row, 1962) which also has a 
moral. When comparing the similarity between these tales and the parable 
in the film viewed earlier in the semester, the students begin to see the 
didactic nature of a variety of literary forms. When asked to write a respon- 
sive exercise to our exploration of the moral tales, some students produce 
their own moral tal^. 

As one of my objectives in a writing course is to introduce the students 
by short ungraded exercises to the various techniques of developing ideas, 
the students feel free to experiment with the techniques in this short form. 
These papers are marked and commented upon by me and corrected and 
often improved by the students. Such work is time consuming, but I'm con- 
vinced that it gives students the confidence to experiment when they are 
writing for a grade, for there is, in general, a brightened quality in the later 
themes. 

Part six, "A Digression," is a spot reminder, given by a snail, that the 
history of man is a record of change. ■ rhis dipession is, in effect, a summary 
of part one and acts as a bridge to part seven. 

But I use ^'digression" first for an early exercise done as homework. 
The student sits in a busy place; he may be watching television at home 
where he is relaxing, but he has with him pen and paper. As his mind is 
pulled away from the main activity, or as thoughts spring to past ex- 
periences, he jots down his mental responses to his surroundings. He needs 
to allow at least 20 minutes for this exercise. Finished, the paper is a record 
of digressions; and the student learns he has experimented with stream of 
consciousness writing. 

Another exercise related to this follows soon afterwards. For it I use 
Henry Reed*s "Lessons of War: "nie Naming of Parts'* and a short (60-80 
words), well»chosen paragraph from the handbook, one which is giving 
directions for creating a unified paragraph, (A sneaky way to drill!) As they 
do not see the poem*s structure, reading the poem bewilders many students. 
In discussion, they quickly grasp an understanding of its pattern. We th 
look at the unity of a well-structured paragraph that uses a topic sentei,, 
and that links its sentences through a transitional device and the use of 
reference pronouns. I then give them a writing exercise using the parapaph 
chosen for drill as **a cage of form" in which they entrap their own thoughts 
which spring frorh work associations. They must keep the exact wording and 
. punctuation of the enclosing paragraph, but they may insert ^tence^ 
clauses, or phrases within parentheses at any place in the sentence. Or they 
can insert a sentence between sentences. Such good results have come from 
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this exerciM that I now give grades for it. It is excellent for teaching stu« 
dents to cut, for many imaginative students do too much digressive associat- 
ing ajid end up with a "mound of junk" rather than caged digressions. 

Part seven, "The Search," is an in-depth look at several scientific 
research projects that have spanned decades, a sobering reminder for the 
students that work, often drudging work, follows after the initial idea or in- 
spiration. As the sem^ter advances, their thoughts must surely return to 
this section of the film, for as one student said, "All we do is write and write 
and write some more. It gets boring correcting my own papers." 

Part seven might suggest the research paper ^taught in the second 
semester classes. In the first semester, however, I do require some author 
research for the themes of Interpretation. Less formal "re^arch" techniques 
for writing are, of course, journal keeping and brainstorming. Brainstorm- 
ing as a class on a non«word that the students agree on and then define or 
describe, with each student contributing some "information," teaches not 
only organisation but a method of researching a topic as welL Brainstorm- 
ing was taught to me; I teach it to each of my freshmen classes, using it for 
an in-class theme, but allowing complete out-of-cla^ rewrites for any paper 
that is not "A" work. Herein lurks the drudgery that follows the inspiration. 

Finally, part eight, the conclusion, answers the posed question "Why 
does man create?" with the simple "To say I AM." As beautifully imagina- 
tive as the rest of the film, the concluding section ubbb pictures of art treas- 
ures and artifacts of past and present cultures. Since I require my students 
to write about topics they have selected and for which they are to asaome a 
rhetorical stance,' the cumulative effect of Man Crmtes is very poig- 
nant. If they had not realized it before, they soon discover that they are writ- 
ing "This is who I am." One older student observed with an amazed won- 
derment that a composition class requires a very personal relationship be- 
tween students and teacher for the student exposes his veiy soul. For any 
student who discovers how to speak in his own voice, composition is a course 
in self-revelation. 

The saying "A picture is worth a thousand words" holds more truth 
than ever before, for we are now working with a generation of students 
oriented to visual communication, being accustomed to seeking the televi- % 
sion for both relaxation and information. TTius, the film. Why Man Ct'eateB, 
remains an invaluable source of reference for me throughout the semester. 
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Films for Children 



Many teachers of the language arts wish to use films with their pupili. 
Since these teachers do not have media reviews and preview materials 
readily available, they find annotated lists helpful. 

For several years I have been teaching *'Media for Children," the re* 
quired literature course for future elementary teachers and media 
specialists at Purdue University. I have compiled the following list of films 
in connection with this course, 

TTiese films have been reviewed in professional media journals and 
recommended for school or library use; most of them have b^n used with 
children in order to judge the films' appeals. My viewing of these films leads 
me to believe that they will be valuable in the language-arts classroom. All 
films suggested may be previewed before purchase. 

Amtw fit ihv Sun, 12 nunutes, t^lor, Texture VWmn, I6CKi Broadway, New York, New 
York nK)I9, SlfioJH), grades 2-i>. This striking film in based on Amerkan Acoma Indian 
riivlhology, and is a useful iiitroduction to the subjet't of Pueblo Indian life. The film Hhows an 
Indian village, Indians working at traditional tasks* and young boys playing stiek games. The 
illustrationH are geonietriu, and reflect autheuiicj Indian art interpretations of their life. 
Itecause the fdm is coniplex in theme a ml stark in presentation, it is best used after reading 
the Caldeeott award book also treated by MuIX^rniitt. Indian music dominates the sound 
track, with only the main character* an Indian lad, speaking his lines, 

lii^hnniU niin., c«dnr. Sioui'fer l*r«ductions, Bon 15057. Aspen, Colorado HiHll, 
$.i5l).(K), grcis. J-high school, Bighorii sheep are beautifully phptographed in the Hocky 
Mountains In this well -produced explanation of their life cycle and nature habitat. Because 
nmny other nniniids havu l>een introcluced through the inft)rn!ative narration and photogra= 
phy, it is an ejti*»|leiit fdrn tci use within nature and environmental uniLs, 

Thr ('((Hr nffhv Klvvninv Utwh, IT niin., color, learning ConHjration fif America, 1:150 
Avenue of the Americas. New York, New York UHMH, $*Jn5,lH), grds, pruschmihli. This niystei^ 
Is fiui for all, whether they llvu in the inner city or not, Gilbert* tlie young Hliick who plays 
iletective, is renlistically played, and the durk he Is helping is a natural. Although the film 
does shciw some of the negative sides of housing projects, the overall picture is a positive one, 
showing the Black ghetto family in a happy situntioiu IJecause the story is based on n lK>i)k, the 
film could Iw used to encourage reading. Hut it would Ih> equally uselid in social studies or 
when disi'Ussing pets. 

(ivvvr tiihihlt hii A hiptnwsv 'Ivfv. \ i mixu color. Coronet, 05 KiiHt Htiuth Water Htreet, 
Chicago, Illinois CilMini, $155jH), grds. pmschcN)l-4. 'ITie .Japane^ fcdktnle of a young lad who 
uses logic to outwit a rival chieftain Is retold with lively wiioden pupiHJtry, eKcellent back« 
ground music, and good narration. 'ITie story is very useful in curriculum uuiis c^)ncerning 
^her Japanese iM^H^ Kero systenmtically wins battles by 



Fiiiiim Fni fhut, 18 miii., tolor» nelliir I)oof Cint^nio, I^aw^r P, Ostemlle, Capu Cod, 
M(i.^sachuH^ttK irjrjBfi, .?'JT5JH), nil ageH. Fiviimi Fiivnun is a fun way of introducirig the au» 
flluncu to the public libiL»r>% its niaturialH. and staff. Toially uniertaining, the film was pro^ 
duLX'd in a Hnuill librar>% uj^ing Us stuff aiifi local children. childft-n aru real raHtaU* and 
the niitii'H depiyted wild. Thin would he a great filni to nhare with librarians and teauhers Hince 
it L'iipturifH the energy of normal childrun. 

' Tlw Happy l*riim', :ir» nun,, color* f^Tiinild Films, Bu^t 1048, Santa Monica, California 
fHMlHi, S-i2*"K(HK grds. 4-high schuol. Tliv Happy Ptinvv won the gold niedal at the Atlanta In- 
ternatioiipl Film Ft'StiviU and the silver plac{ue at the Chiuago Interuational Film FesilvuL It 
is a %'!vifMv aniniatud reflection of an C^^ar Wilde literary fairy tale. 'Hie tiiusie usefi, liielud' 
ing a wnnderful children's choir, is exL^llent. It draw^ the \Mewer into the story, and helps him 
tci s<jar with the little swallow in the otherwise visual scenes. Because of Wilde's language and 
theiiie it is best used with older ehihlrun or young people studying liution styles. 

Hopscotch^ 12 min,, color, (^ur^ill Filnm, 662 Nortii Hobartson Boulevard, Los Angela, 
C^itrornia 90069, $150.00, grds. K^. &und effecti and iimple animation are usad to create the 
story of three cdiildren, tm good friendi and a yiird child, would like to play with thetn. 
Hie production sMves to lose all radal and leiual steref ^p^-^e two good friends are a 
purple girl (with black features) and a pink boy, while Uie new child is a green boy»=in order 
to relate ^e m^sage that it is moit important to be cm^alf when seeking firiends. It would 
eailly lead into a discuasion of shyiieii, materialiOTi, and role playing. 

"Tliv Li'^viiil hf ^Jtifm Hvfity, 1 1 niin,, ciilor, I^ramid, $|K0JHK grds, 4 Junior high.. 'fhiH 
11174 lilni won ten a wards including a Jk^st of the Year award from Li^fifuhi^ Majfazinv iii 
i tHifMration with the Hducational MediQ IVisducers Oiuncih By synchronating thii aninmtion 
with lioberta Flaek's siin^ stoiy^ Johri Heii^^'s hanimer conies alive. It Is the overall effect of 
sight und sound that niakes the nim an important nteclium. With middle gradeH it could be 
iised to introduce the Anierican hero tale or folk ha I Inds, Older ehildren would enjoy It an part 
cif htHtory or as a niydiuni which recreates literature in a meaningful way, 

^ T/tv Lv^vnd tif i^iiui lUnryaih \-\ iuin., ciilor, IVraniid, $IH(),(Hh grds. 4^junior hi^h. The 
story of Paul Hut wan is a real yarn as told by a Scandinavian niountain man, and is much 
iiiore lively than most folklore preN^MUationH. 'Phe animutioti and story will esi^ecially appeal 
H» niiddle grade boys, but can lie used with all children from the Intemiediate grades through 
junior high. It won the CINK Golden Kagle award. 

\tv ami Ytiti FaHf^attMh 19niin.» ccilor^ liUarning Qirpiiratiun of Aiiierica, $2H.jJM). grdn. 
'hnsy* an c orphaned kangaroo, is the tx'al hero in this ninu Het in Australia, this is the Htory 
if Jc>ey s adoption by n young boy abcHit ten years old. The compantonHhip of boy and pet Im 
^tressed, and the problenm that nri.He aru realistic. Although Joey loves the boy. he is Htlll a 
large wild animal unjH'hcioled in the waysof eiviliy*ation. HiHHometimes rowdy behavior maken 
it net^'ssary for the h«iy to set him free in the wilds of Australia, The fllm Is beautifully photo- 
graphed and is told mainly through scenes rather than dialogue. It could be u^ed in a variety 
of ways: as a background to a Htufly of AuHtralia, an an eKaniple of the hann gunn can do, and 
as a reniinder that sonie wild aiiimalH were iiot really meant to he pets, but are happiest in 
their natural habitat. It Is an exceptionally good Him to use with older children since It easily 
«*aii stimulate ecmversation on a variety of topics. 

Thv Mali* and I hi' Unnrn Siat\ H min., color, McOraw^HIIlFilmft, 1221 Avenue of the km 
American, l^wYqrk^ New York 1^)^^ [^S^h it^**t P''^??^^^'^' n >ole andhin pr ob lein. 
of replacing a fallen star are captured with humor and love in thuTKHort film. Ilie nTue nioTe^^ 
who may be neen in other McCiraw-HllI filing, is never given the |MWer of Hpeech. But hiii mailf^ 
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neri^s .nd moodi «re m w,ll portr.yed in thU animated film that th« vi«w«r ijmP"*^ 
^0. hi. plight, n^e only drawback In the film l. that the ,t«r laoke ™r,l*» « f^^^^ ^\ 
Zn a pa« orth. he»v4, ThU noB.n.rrat«l film was first producdm ^^hoslov^,^ and 
iH a definite contrart to American popular animation. It would b« a good filra to u« when d«. 
fussing CMchoslovakia, spring cleaning, or friendship. 

Ynnr HV<v „. Mu,„l. H min.. color. McGraw-Hill $125.00. grd.. P'J^^J^' 
thenm of bec-omlng aware of .vour own environment in excellently ^f'ff"'^^^ 
uiing th« dailv traveU of a voung girl walkini her city route to school and taking note of h«r 
^"™mrting.:n.e narration, ringing, and art work are all don. bych.lton -"^ ^«-; 

e«reJionK of their f«elln««. Although the Hinging may neem a bit off key to adult .a^rt 
S ^nioye,l by children. A good film to in art or hocI.I ntud,... a. well m .n urban 
schools. 

m- Mnihm SItin. i:l min.. TOlor. WeHton Woods. Weston, ^nneeticut 06880, $120.00 
Br.1. 4.junlor hiRh. Thi., film u well worth the money since it can be used with a vanety of 
cWldren in a variety of subjecw. Although its main focus is on the creative endMvor. and sel^ 
expressionH of a group of children, it also m a good introduction to Holland, and to the idea of 
u free school. The real Mcenes are excellently captured, including an old wuplt dancing in a 
picturem|ii¥ park, 

MHmHa. 1 1 min.. color. Connecticut Film,. 6 Cobble Hill Road, Wett^rt, 0.nnecticut 
iMi«i«) $1.^1iHJ.grrt.H. 1.4.This Italian film inu boldly aiiiniated iion-narratrt interpretotion of 
ihe Italian Punch. BecauHe of the bold color techniques and fight scenes, it may confuie the 
very .voung. It is iin artisiic combination of folklore, art, and claMical music. 

Hwh, ThumlK U-fi Thumb. » min.. color. Oxford Films. 1 M6 North Las Palmas Avenue 
Us Angeles California mm. %mm, grds. A somewhat unrealistic story of a small 
Santh speking boy who known what corners to turn to go to the po«r, but e«not remem_. 
ter whSrection to turn, in convincingly portrayed by th. acting of the main ^'^^ 
Ss rTJnd. The film is an e.cell.nt iUu«ration of a child's ability to fol ow ,nimi«.on.. and of 
hls^ofpridein independence. Because thestory shows 
hie addition to most city systems, 

S.,n,i,m: A,k. 47 min., color. C.rou«,l Kiln«, 1501 Broadway, Ne^ York.JNw Yo^ 
,<H,£ smoo. grds. If you're rich, here's the place to P^tf-^^^r^f 
ihis is a great story of two boys and their desire to create somethmi. The artuig is realirtic «id 
he .^anWi Harlwn scene well portrayed. Santiago is a typical boy who could liv, ^h^. 
buVw^ lives in a ghetto. Because the people have a «,mmunity sp.r,t, the mo«e^^^^^ . 
;.> Ih" w similariti^H between inner city and suburban life. Hie film also would be u«ful when 
studying human relation.s, creative activities, and famdy life sOrlei. 

Thv Hvlfish mam. 27 min.. color. Pyramid. $.325.00, grds. 4.hlgh ichool. ^ar Wildrt 
literarv foirv tale; 7yii.«'P<AO/r»n/. Is beautifully retold in this anim«^ venion. Bmbuw. 
SSinsnotonly th.. moral leswn that weonlyg^n.^^ 
f hut al« some religious in ulonn of Christ's power and of hfc after ^'f'^^^^ P;m 

UN«l ,rtlh older children, i ould be used not only In the school curriculum, but .lno with . 
r older people and with religious group.% ' ■ ■'■ -'^-:i■ 

'S„l„\^mil^ color. Pyramid. $200.00. |rda.5.aduU.SD/o is a w^^ 

*awar£^^luSth?CrN^ 
s^ttt of a mountain climber. Actually IVw•. m^«d ^ ^dm^^ 



M^^^Bnd np^dy client. Tlitr. in no narrntion. only the nounJSf nature. t^imW. ^dlg^ 
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backfTOUnd muHic. But thuru i.H a definite plot and tht'nit?^ — ^iiiiui'n dusiri? tci tfi!i(|uur nature 
.fithout ruinini itH beauty, 

^ThU Tmin, 5 min,, tfolor, Perspective Kiinm, imt West Krie &reet. Chiuago. rilinam 
KCMilOj $9(h0<), grdn. il-up. This Tmitt is a liaKnlu li^ni that shows ii night train rolling down the 
tracks in \Im majestic but lonely trip to another place. This Tmin ih also a civil righm s*mg- it is 
hauntingly sung by Big Bill Brooniy for the nini. *rhe ttital efftLt is well worth shiming: it is 
short and open ended enough to be viewed in several subject areas. Because of its theme it 
could best be u^d to discuH^ the freedom niovement with older Lhildreii, But it would he 
worthwhile to show when di^TUHsing train tra\^l, the unilerground railroad, or folksongH, 

* ThunjuMhh/XHf, 22 min., color. iVramid, $:UHWHK grds, 4-10, Thonru^hhivii will be as 
useful 20 years from its release in IH74, Produced in Canada, it is the non, narrated story of a 
race horse from birth until hfs firsi race, 'rhe gay barijo music and male humming ai<l 
beauttful shot^ of a young colt growing up, 'llie aucltnn sequent^* .should be extremely interest^ 
ing since few children ever attend Htock auctions. 'The total film wouh I be uneful when discuss* 
ing hordes, spectator sports, or nattire. Hecause no story is tolil it would be valuable to use ns a 
stimulus to a creative wFiting ai^ignment. 

Thn'v IJtih Rahbiis, B min,, color, U.'arniiig Corp«iration of America, $I2CUM). grds, 
Three little rabbits teU a magpie they plan to eat wolf meat and mart a forest uproar in this 
clever and colorful antrnated film. The fUm shows how go^ip grinvs since ench character's 
description of the rabbiUi becomes more bizarre. It lh an emertainlng short film that will i\\u 
iwal to very young children, and could be u.Hecl to nuggest thai events are not alwas's ns 
frightening m we imagine them to be. It is also a good modern tall tale which cijuld be shared 
in a language artn se^ion. 

The Thivv Rttbhvm, 6 min.. color, Weston WoocLn, $ri(L(K). grds. K-CL VVIint fun! Thv 
Thtvv Ruhhet^ is a non-narrated animated versiori true to the picture bcKik byTomi Uiigerer, 
The Hound is all done with humorous sound effects created by n male voice. Younger children 
will enjoy this as an introduction to Ungerer*s picture bcsokn. Older chihlren will see the 
slapstick humor in the combinati0!\ tif K^;und efTects and cartoon-like aniniiition. 

77i€ Velveiem Rabbit, 19 mm^ color, l*SB I^oduttion. 1:110 MoiuiCfi Drive* racinc Pali- 
sades, California ^K)*2T2, $295Jm, gfdB. A delightful rendhion of a sentimentnf literar>- 
fairy tal©, thii film createH a real mot^d. Thv Vrfrvfvt'n Rnbhii txKik format is old fashioned 
and uninteresting. In contrast, the film carefully reimKlucecl the tejct through live action and 
well-done narration. The photography and dialogue are excellent, Overnll. the rdnie<l version 
is enchanting to young children, While the nurse^ fairy may be a bit mueh for adults« she is as 
real to children watching as m the Velvet^n Habbit, It can Nst be ui^jd to introduce the liter, 
ary fairy tale, or to ^»gin discuHi^ion of friendship and of reality. 

Ziatvk thv (ttKii, 20 min.* color, Weston W-(joc!s, $;i2'%iin. grds, 441 yjatch iho (itHii in n 
well -produced live action nim which depicts one of isuiic Hinger's excellent Jewish fed kt ales. 
"The goat seemM to be a natural aetor^ and the young Njy Ih realistically fiortruyed. Although 
the story tnovef* slowly at times* it will appeal lo oldt'r children and is ii giiod introduction t<i 
Kuropean folklore, 

^NOTEt Outstanding^^hould not date-^good curriculum tises. 
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A BASIC LIBRARY OF SHORT FILMS: 
50 Suggested Titles 

I suppose the two most obvious and frequent questions asked ab^ut 
using short films in English classy are ( 1) why use films at all? and (2) how 
do you use films? 

Why use films? Maybe because they are there, maybe because short 
films really can turn kids on {yes, I know that some films won*t* especially 
things like Oliver Wendell Hoimes Count ty Bind Outlining Mil Make You a 
Better Writer and Our Fnend, The Introcluctury Adverbial Clause or A 
Trip Through Punctuation Land^hingB like that bore kids, but films 
aren't all like that), maybe because films are great levelers and slow kids 
can often compete successfully with bright kids when films are viewed and 
discussed, maybe because films are great for initiating discussions, maybe 
because films introduce life and reality and controversy into classrooms, 
maybe because— because^anri more becauses. Films are ways of looking, of 
Heeing, of noticing, of entering, of tecoming. Films offer one way of entering 
and accepting illusions, and illusions sometimes can lead to truths greater 
than anything accessible through mere facts. The world of films is the world 
created by the **see^r" in which he becomes part of the seen ; a world of two- 
dimensions which the viewer can enter with his/her four-dimension mind. 
Maybe most important of all, films are fun, they are enjoyable, and isn't 
that the major reason we like to read books or do almost anj^hing, because 
we get pleasure of many different kinds and degrees through the mental and 
t'motional stimulation of something that deeply involves us? 

How do we use films? Well, how does anyone use a poem? Or a tape 
recording? Or a short story? Or a newspaper? Or anything at all? How do we 
use anything that tells about man's stupidity and nobility and cupidity and 
tallibility and gullibility? We begin by finding out what the thing is (the 
kind of film, the Idea or thesis or point or truths or ambiguities it contains, 
the problems well face in wrestling with it in class) and then well try to 
find some context for using it, assuming we like It enough ourselves to want 
to devote time to it, Films are like any other form; they can be used in and of 
themselves, as parts of a unit, as some facet or other of an elective, of ex- 
umplications or amplifications of some experience we'd like otir students to 
have. In short, they are as useful as any other art form, no more, na less, 

5 limited in value and use only as far as the teacher is limited in imagination 
and knowledge of teaching and^Htudenta, Films can be used to teach 

i literature or composition or visual literacy. The. boundary, and the only 
libundary, of film teaching is the teacher's scope and innovation and im- 
agination*.^ ^ _ ™ _ 

Vve been teaching a course in short films and the teaching of English at 

4 Arizona State University for Pour yearB, and during that time my class and 1 



have watched and criticized pbout 600 films. Additionally, I must have seen 
at least 2,000 more nims during those four vears, both to help me to select 
new films for the summer class and to allow me to review films for a couple 
of journals. Below, I offer what I think are the basic 50 films for any film 
i noperative or school district, films of particular value to English teachers. 
I 'm aware that my choices are highly subjective (so is any list of an>^hing 
recommended to anyone), but I do believe that English teachet^ ought to 
know these films. To kiiow them, I believe, is to realize the values of short 
l ilms and to recognize the potential of short films for English elates. 

Af/rt f/iv Ftt^i, 14 nnnuUH, mlor. FranHscan QiniinunicatioiiH Cuutur. rv\\U\\ ^InAHh A 
ymnig boy u a shotguiu hU flrHt. for hi^ twelfth birthdav. an<i ho and hU fiiiJM^r M <^fim ihr 
ilrst day of r^^hbU huiiung. Th^ boy Imrm ihai takinn ihe lili? of mi animal is a siinpl^ hut 
liiiinful uvyni. 

.W/*. 2niniih, tiilor. Arthur Harr I'rfKluctioiiH, ruiiiai $:J(Uhk j^t in thu nuar ftituri^.tho fihii 
shows an Karth mrrupted and trontnininatvd l?y iiir iKijUition. A iniin usiahliHhi^s an iirk. a 
?^anctnary, for uninialH and blrdn and hlnisi?!!; hni he \mrm that nthc-r niun will not tolurato a 
salVty island thai koops othiT thinfcs in Imt thumsiOvuH out. A coiitrovursial mid bithig film. 

iUifivf Aiiauiti, in nniu. tiilor, iHnmiid Films, n»nia| $1o.(MK A N<irniiin Mil^irun film 
(and that's Hurcly pHHiroffiunHtyi with two hallt't dnnci^r?^ t^i^alting lifis A gorgi*(m» film. 

Thv Hire's Fit/tfii\ 2H min.. black and whitt*. C'ciiiU'm|><iraiy Films, runial $y*MHK Thu 
(*hukhov Hhon stoiy nlKiui a nmsidmi and a lady who losi' thuir dothus and wandi^r arotind 
IfKikin^ for dothhig. A \v\y funny and i|uitu un.Nihif ions filin. 

!U'vttim\ ThtirH Why, iTnihi.ji^w. Film Iambus, mitid SloJMi. Homu frustnitud hunters 
^fi off ffir a day away froni an v\m more frtistnitin^ onici^ lifV ami bn|| no jianw iil all, just a 
rnnaway nn% Hfimt^thin^ of a i^imod> of thu absttrd and a niit* satiru on r<iiUiMn|Hiraiy lift*, 

hhiht\ Ui min.. mior, (imti-mpnrao, riMiUd $UojMl Hlaku is vury nnuh an individualist, 
llyinu idl ovur Cnnada in his primirivu phinis and doiny uhatf'vtT pli»aNt's Innh Asiory alnnn a 
rharavtiM^ with i hararu-r. 

Ihfirtiu 11 iniih. ndiir. iSriiinid. rental $2AjNK An u^riiiiiti reading of llawrs nmsiu hy 
Vtwhiw Mdun and xhv Uis Annoles Pliilhurmonir is prm^diMl l?y in!n%iu\v»^ with m\m of iht? 
mtisit ians, A liivuly rdm. Not yonr nio^nsual. arisyM nifisy^junky siulV, 

.1 (itain TnU\ 111 hiin.. b&w. Contemporary, rental $liUHi, A man attempts to sit on a 
ehair and the ehair ivfiiS4'S lo be so iised, A simple and v<*ry nnmy premise nirns into a truly 
iireat fihn \\\\imx whaieveryon wani to make of ii — ^a battle betwii'n thi^ sesi^. the problems of 
einnnmnieation. ete, 

Thr Cfth l vtK I A nnn.. b^w, (Vintemporatyv rental $i5,(M>. A Freneh nnnily seteets a bird 
lor Hmiday dinner, ihe son waiiis to keep the nHister as a pet, inul he tries to eimvinee Iiih 
hither ihat the iiMisier is really a ehleken and thereby an eMlldnyer and thereittre an CH^nionitr 
uortlmhiliMilijeet, \'i iy funny, tfinehinti, and truly wanii 

'^"^"f^ft^^^ffOfii^ti^y Hi a lib lir Fil iimTreiind 

nim alMHit Iinliaiis and their Iwliels and praetiivs and lelijiions, Ik'aiitifnny pholofjraphed 
nnd diH'idy niovin^. 
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Ik^aih nfti IhHtyititiL H> inin.. i nlnr. Un^ Mi clin A^^iduies, rcntJil $15JHK IXjrilig Wnrlcl 
War II n jjioup i»r fJi/iisniits nru riiuniliHl up f<»r fXi-tunciii. Onu niini brt?ak?4 away froni tht 
rniip iiiiil flit-. Hv tit^ n ii»i>v arounil \m nin k, attJuhuH il in a wa|:«.ii, aiitl iih thu Niiicli^rH 
i nnii. iiuar, friiihu ii^ ihu hor^?^ aiiil thu waKn" ^iniimUng him tn cluath. A film l^^m\ 

maii H rmhi tn His imn hw will ami ihiMis** hin owii HiyW of iluath. 

FiprnmrntM in Sh^nnii (hvphii^. \A iniiK. rii|«>r. iVramiil. runUil John Whitney, 

niakur o! iiiaiiv inniputi i m iiurnUMl niins. UNplahiH how aiifl why hu UM^h ihu coiliputyr lo mak^ 
Iiist N|>vi iiiu'iiial workH. I ihmmht thin waHiinuofthi-iimHi mHiiiintiim filrn^^ n!yvt^rH4*ii whun 
1 iijM watdwil it, \li^\niiu t\ vii wingN haw unly tiiiifirniHl that opinion. 

Tin I^ii (in J fhv Lt^in. inin., I>&w, IVnunid, rental $1HJHK A gniMsly fat man 
* imifoU a viiiiim hlavu. Hi* iiituroU ihu ycnnh ^i ihoroughly thai it in only rarely that th« 
xiMinic ninri is able !« tl*^ ariMhin^i h*- wani^. Win Ii ihu 4avu ha^. thu chnuc^ to break away to 
iiital nwhuiK h*^ c-onies hark, iniahir In hwupt or work within iht c«>iiniieM of fr*K»flom. An anu 
biMnotis i-nrlv shcirt nim of Hc»niHii hilanski worth "i>«l talkinR abfiut. 

Thv Fnihvt\ 2H mill., h^w. Niw hinu (MmMiwL rental $:i5,<HK A niniing of Qiekhov's jOiort 
Moi-x varionsiv mnishnuci as "iWWr or -'Hw Lamuiit" ahcmt a father who is uiiahle to find 
anvcifu- who ^%iU listi ii to ihi^ story iif his nm'^ cUath. Brilliaiilly nctecl by Burgee Meredith, 

rnmi^ FihiK !i inin.. iolor. ISramid. rental $|5jM). Frank Mouris^ autobiographical film 
spcuinu intages antl -Mninds ai the viewer. An Airadeniy Award winner, dcj^rvedly that will 
inn jgtte vit'w*'rs. 

iUiUvty. <i niin.. l olor. iSTainid, rental $MMHK A history of something like :MHH)yearMof 
art hnt very niipretentious and engaging. 

riw IhiwnHin. \ I min .i'iilor. C nineiniHjrary, rental Sl^iJXK A reading of Mauriee Ogden^ 
.lidaciie poein a»«ini a haiigman inming to town and his hanghm of imlividuaU in accom^ 
i. inied by a serle?. of nuirabre shtits done in S4>niber t olors. ^n\w studeius will think the tpem 
Ml preiM'hy but iiihiTs nvIII iKHuni** involved. 

iHp ' \h SiMiM inntt s ninvhi^ /Mift n, 1 {) mln.. n*!or. Omtemiwary, rental $1 om A stoi^ 
nf a nicMlc^rii Kvervinan. IJving in a l>athtnb on n pier, he fiucls himself eonfronted with every 
iH'wildering fait^i of the moderii world An nhsnrdisi nim which will vonfum -Nonie siudentH. 
in%stiry oihers. antl delight a lew. 

VTii' Ihitsv. nnn., b&w, ( NjuMlilHiDiry. rental mm. We i*e the story of a houiH; and its 
inhabitants from alsuii !!i|n imtil alHiiil from the «>iiHtruetion to itH deniolition, A tale 
ni>t ehronologieally told hut broken inlo small pieees and pre^^nted to uk in Huch a way that we 
are anketl to t'oiiJitruet the entire stor>'. 

fitsrffh Si'/iii/f;. I a niiiL, ndor, Wonibat lh'«Mlni'tloiis, rental unknown, A Ckrman wldie^ 
4 irea SVtirltl War II. finds that he can kill in battle, but he eannoi kill a group of hoirtageH, and 
he jiiins t III in and dii's. A true episiide of einirnge. 

Lm v Mv. h>i r Stv. h*rv .Uc. H inin.. ndor. Comenipfjrary, rental 1112m A cartoon about J| 
Sipiiiigv lk>ib lovable and inept, and Mliernum Kcjrtiiude. unb^ved and able, Thcmius, hating ^|| 
bis ronililion. lakei* U^s4nmnn how lo be Icived with hilarious results. A fiulighlful moral end* - ;,fj 
ing that nicnks evety Milly moral ever written. 

^ ^ yiunhj] niitu. udor. IVrainid. r*-nial SinjMLThe best of the computer film« with graceful- 
si|iiiiri-4 curving and darning their way through npaee. a^rebral more than emotional but 
tHMiiitiful. l%< 
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Munnt, » miiK, i'fikir. Ii4>inhraiidt FUiuh, iviital $12.50. An At-acWmy Award winiii^r of 
Hev^ral vtrafH hack b> JuleH Fi-inur about ii finii -yuar-olil Ixiy wh«j in iiriifit>fi iruo thu army by 
aitfid^ni an<I thtfii U tiimbk to ^vt out btt-aiis^* army riguhitioiiH |miv^ that a t<iur-yuar^}!d 
tould niM have hv^u drafiiFd in thu TxtyX pliicts Wondfrfiil saiiiv with iiiaiiy niisty digs at thu 
arniy and biiri*aiUT:u'iy?? iiK^tnuiaL 

S'tthtttinL IHiiiin., lolor, r<iniifni|>tirary, runtat $njHL Alliin t FailUv ayu 7:1. Notsout on hin 
I'ighth trip up tht* Cnimdiaii Niihainii !^ivt?r H^art hiiig fi)i thu ru|mtu<Uy to In* found at thu 
hundwaters. Bantrd on truth, a coinpelliiig picturv of man s drivi^ in a niark of hinistlf on 
fhv world. 

Svi0{lnn>i. W nxxiu, color, Contfm|Ku-anr, runtnl $12.^0. A Nomian Nkl^irt^n daKfiic nlKmi 
two li^ighborM who watch a flowt^r bUioni on thu dividing line Ixiwi^Mi thu proiM-niuH. At firHt 
admtnng thu flowur and thun inm^HNinuly uagi^r to |X)?^^ thu fliiwtT, ihc tw«i niun t^VL-ntually 
%^ar and kill each otht^r, A friahternjig iiidiLtniUiit of grimed an<l |M)WtT. 

Siuhi nmf Fi^% :\i nun., cidor and b&w, GuituniiHirary, rental S:|!MHL Thy tiassic Alain 
HmmiH film about Ckrman H)m%Mitration canipH and thu hoiTors thuy wTuakui! and thu 
duhuniani^ing intpact thuy hafi on pri?M)num. SinHig fiiru, hut wu all iiuuil |>uri(Hljua||y \o In? ru- 
inindufl of thu horrors that govunnm^iitK can tau^ii^ in thu naniu of national idualH. 

Xttivfnim Ahiii t\ 2 nuu.. color, Ma?^ Media, rental $1(UHK A Hufii^ of notui^. actually thu 
ronuiinndniuntH, waft front ah<i%e to ^4Mdouii belii^ urs buhnv. TTiu nust to the huit niuMHage 
ruad?4, "Thou Hhalt Kill."'^rhure is no one luft to m-uivu the last nu^migu, '"Um note Hhouhl Iw 
Ilion Hhali S'iif Kill, 8r)rt>', niy iniMaku/' A satire on unifiinnity and lu^alousnuHj^, 

v.. A' V,. IB mhi., color. I\Taniidi rental $2iUHK FraiiciH ^r^umf^)n h effort to get at the 
esMince of New York City through the use of different lensus and all mmn of distorted HhotH^ 
Visuslly shunning and imaginati\'e. 

An (kvunvtm' tu Otti tUvvh HHt/^r, 21 niin., b&w, C\nitein|M>rary, runial $2iUH), Thu 
clajiMie Ambrose Hiurt%* short story ahont thu hanghig of a spy during the Civil War ha?i buun 
made into one of the two or three classic short rdniH, (Xerusud uiifl likely ninisud In t(K> niaiiy 
Knglish cla?i?^'fi, the film still holds up vui-v' well, 

fitfv Nviff Mvf! Arv kjn^s, 15 niiii., cohu% Croniuuiporary, rental $'J5JHl, A vei>' reitvnt 
Acaduniy Award winner, this in almut a Frenchnmn^ niist runted by hiN agud mot bur. hatiNl by 
bur dog, and abused or iguoivd Isy almost uveryonu ulse, I)is4^)s-eiing thai die world honors 
blind i>e<iplu, thu man puts on dark glassus and uses hi?i inotlier's (log us hi?^ 'seeitig^^yu dog," 
litinuifuly. he'?tex|H)sud. bni what a wondurfnl life he has tor a fuw davfi. One of the fimnluj^i 
lilniji. much like rhapliii, iVu m^uii in yuars. 

l*tL^ th th uA, U mill,. b*&w, lA'arning ('oriMirati*ui of Ainurica. renial $25JHi. Anothur Nor- 
man Mel^ren rdm, this a HtroboHcopic study of movement and light and shadow with two 
ballet dancerH. liicredlblv beautiAil, Mv fBvorilu short lllin : ■/t^I 

Tiw quvHtinth in mill., color, C 'oiitenipornry, runtal $ia,^0, A irifle simplistic but sljll 
rhnniiiing caritHm alMint a litf lu nuiii who Middeidy llndN a large finest Ion mark howring over iig 
bii^ hmul, (^lestioiiing what the quuHtimi is tor muans} he giieH to sc iuntistK churi hnKiUjni|i- ;^,g^ 
laW' hnidurH, psychiatrists, but no om« can hulp. no one that \^ uniil a young lady iip|H*ar?i <Mr^ 

; I flu NH»r}e» • ■ \ ■ '"^v-^'j^^ 



lliv Hvil tkfHtuiii, lU min*, color, Audio Hriiiuloiu renin! ^21, M\, 'ITiu lovely nndfa^uligtfniH -Aii.^ 
aiid in^tical acctuini ofa >^ Frum li'lM^ wHolCT'le 

uind the lN)y I are envied l)y othur lioyH who niudly kill thu balloon, tint! then iviiilryalu tiikiml 
place. SouimIh ji little fuy. hut I have ye! to hiiVe aiiyotie. teacher <ir student, who didn't Uki^Rfl 
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M^.h,* HI niii. .ol»r. Dniic miHirmy. rt^iiinl $^AJHI, I .In not like rodinm iitul when I iiru- 
.iusu-il thU nini ciuiie a fVw vi^nrn ImuR I i xjim^I to diHlikc^ the nim. Not It h a beautiful 
..„il .vi-lU^^euuii^l Htudv of m<liH> riclern and their and color ai.d nnleo dowiiH and the nu 
dmWt luv nf the unr nalH. Tlu long NhotN and iHe hIi»w motion, nenrly ftm^^v ^ms, of onu 
ioni'lv riMli-fi nili-r piut^d again^i a Hrahnin bull are inagiiineent. 

77m- mnnnn** Jumfium- nml Htumlhm >^nfi Fiim. 1 1 niin.. b&w. IVrannd. rental $15.(HS. 
llieiuadirouKht to ht- warned abi.iii thi^one, I love it. My ^ludeniN alnwHt univerHaltyhaieit, 
n yon liked the oU! Kn^UHh radio ^how. "'Vhv (Soon Show;' cir -Monty I^^hon's Flying CireuH, 
fhere*^ a t-hanie yon'll like fhi?^ W^vt Ml^r^ filni. iryou don't, you won^t. 

77ii' Shvphvnl 7 nsin. eolor, Mannillan. reiital SUMMK A Hiniple shepherd wanders 
iroiiiid thf hm i-itv Irving to find work. Failiim. He hears a niighty voi^ fmm overhead urging 

hhn to go into ^nuv other work, ho he aiiswc^n. the eall of destiny and becimieH a blady^mith 
Vhv eaniMin works on ^^%eral It^els. us an aitai-k on gnidan^ eiHnis4^1<*rH, m an indujtniem ot 

.liilus and iKNiple whc* liHien to i-liehi^. and as a e.ininieniary on mcHlerii man and eity life. 

77/r sh.uhm Uulh iy. W iniii„ iidor. HIM Films, rental S7,mi, A sohlier flnm away at 
lariieN hi a sh^HHing gallerv. Onee hiL the people on the target nieihaiiicaUy act out jerky mo. 
ticn^ Hnddenlv a ni^w largt-i is hit. inii instead of acting out their iiievhanicral roler*. two lovers 
hrt ak awn V iVoin the large! and teni|K>rarily jiain independeneu until the s<ddier graJ^ them. 
Mnash.^ them nai. and puts iheni Iwiek in pintre <l<wmed to live out their |>roper rolen m 
iargets. KNeelleni indiiinieni of nieehani^ed lift* and a tmalitarian Hiieiely. 

silvuio^ VI iinn..r.aoi. CimiieiniHiniry, rental $la.*MK Two |ieasants ransaeking (krman 
..Idiers iHHiies for elolhing. run! one scddler Htill ali.ts Taking him to safety, they run into 
ihdr own pariis.ni ftircT^. and one run. off while the other eonthme. to Wpthe Garmam 
Mlu ii as hr lUMirs home, ihe peasant s^^^s thai hi.^ villnge has been destroyed 1^ GermanH and 
. hlindly hi- killH the nin.i whoM^ lite he had InaMi Having. Havage, hitter, and true picture of the 
luirrtn f»f war and what ii ran «io ti» ihe hi^t of us, 

Thv Hiw in ntiii l>^w. C%niteni|Kjrarsv rental %\1M. A farm «*uple wait for the viHit of 
ihrir smi froni ihu diy. When he reiurns. they disec»ver the outsicle world has matle him a man 
thi y ran hardly rei^ignii^e. Htark cariiKmhig is extremely eneclive. 

Htivhy .Uv Fwm^. Fli vi Sh Fvvf. min. eidfir, Time^Llfe Films, rental $25.00. A Hatur. 
dav afternooil trmeh.footbal! pfayer joins his middle^agwl friendn In Central Park for anothar 
game The jov of conquest smiii endj. when a U^year^ld boy joins them and proves hr and 
away the he^t player. Comedy at its best, satirical , sad commentary on man'a values and aims, 
elTeetive camera work, delightful. 

Miishim-.i^ min.. col.ir, learning Gnriwratinn of America, rental $» Ryan -y,^ 
|.,rkin s anhnations are a series <,r varinti<mH on three street musieiflti. nhowi. 
iihn Smiting witii simple line ilrawings, Larkiii develojW increomtigly colorful and complex 
paitningH^ I'^i 

7Vh' SirhiMhvtnL 1 T nUii. color niid li&w, Contemi>orary. reiiial $IT,50. Already a daaaieg 
Innong short mms. thiM" is the st% of a v^ry ol<l and lonely Fpench^amHtr«* who planU* a^^ 
lUrinulH-aiK nurtures it. ami plams it in a large nowerbed in a city park, otily te ^ workn^^ 
it up. A Hi«»ry of loneliness aiid ftirtitude and •^au^y- - ^ '^i^^^|iS©f£S^^ 
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tSvilHA and VitysmfHr 4 min., b&w, I^>aming Corporntion of Anifrien. ruiunl $I(».tK). Two 
^hoTt film^ (on the Ham^ reul ) by Ityaii Lorkin, the fim th^ ancium ihvvk niyih. H<ith iirt- miv^ 
of tharcoal drawings rapidly and lovingly put together ho they icmk iikif ninviiig drawinyH. Twc» 
of the finest of nhori filmH. 

Timv IHvtv. H min., color, CDntt?mpora!>% rental $17.;jO, A nuni lien iii a hoHpiial ihinkiii^ 
batk, and we see, in a series of abHurdisi flashbacks, who and what awd why he was und how 
he pot where he did. Wild and watky and wonderful to talk a bout. 

TitVH, 7 min., color, Conteniporary, rental A group of children look at a wrmderful 

assortment of toys. Suddenly, ihe ehildren stop moving and the tov^s niove. nil toy^ of war. 
Soldiers fight, plane.s drop bonibs, napalm hits a soldier and he faurn.s, and others die. A quiet 
nim becomes a parable of war am! death and horror. One of niany great and disturbing ami 
moving short Tdms from th^ Film Ik)ard of Canada. 

Tmt Men ami a Wat'tinffw. 15 min., b&w, Conieniporary, rental $25.(HK A l^onmn 
Polan.ski short about two men w*ho utie^cpectedly rise from the sea carrying n wardrobe chest. 
Moving through town, they suffer cruelty and perser-seiiess and pain and sconu parallel lo the 
treatment accorded men by other men. A nice and distressing parable. 

Vc/;v AYcfS Vvty Nivv, 1 mm., u&w. Contemporary, rental $1(MH>. Arthur Lipsett^s conn 
nientary on loneliness and mi.sery and death today done through a series of still pictures and 
iin often ironic vomnientary, 

Tfw VioHmsi, H min.» color. Learning Corporation of America, rental $I(MNh KrncHt Hn- 
lofTs delightful satire on art through suffering. Harry loves to play his violin, but he plav% ns 
one character says^ "awful." Ho Harry goes to a ina.mer violinist who urges hini to suffer to pro- 
duce beautiful mu^ ic, and Hari>* does .suffer. He plays beautifully, only he's alsi* mi.Herahli'. 
Voices by Carl Reiner. 

Thv Wnlh 4 min., color. Contemporary, rental $ia/s(K A man sits by an impenetrahle wall 
waiting fo: something or someone. Then another man comes by and horLs himself re|H*atedly 
at the wall and finally breaks through at the t^sl of his own life. TTien the first man, the \mu 
pie-user, doffs his hat in pity, walks through, fnids another ^vall, and sits again, waiting for yet 
another person to use. 

W^v Man Ctvotvs^ 25 min., color, Pyramid, rental $:l(UMl. A classic of .short filnis. this was 
originally produced by Kaiser Aluniimmi. There have ^*eri plenty of imitatoni, but no fdin has 
so well demonstreted man's tiicredible desire to create, to find out, tci ciuestioii, to wonder, to 
doubt. Nor has any film I know so well iUustrated manV iticrediSle intellectual tenacity. This 
film ought to make us proud of ourselveH. We have much to worry ateut, much to sorrow 
nbout^this film gives us reason to recognize that man is not completely or etertuilly ho|)eU*?^. 
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SAUL ROSENTHAL 



TELETEACH AND THE ENGLISH CLASS: 
An Interview with Lewis Paige Sego 



l^wiH I'aiat* Hu^n. nil ni^iHiiint |)rtifi»i^ir of Kiiglinh lU liuHiitm Sintt? UnivuPHiiy* holcU n 
l*hJ). ill tristriuiioiuil svhU-niH lethnoingy mid KngliNh. Hv imik his iieriod counM?s unci 
innguaK<?j^ fof « dmtoral niajcif in KnsiiHh litupaiure at thu Uiiivumiy tif 'r^iuiesHije 4iiul 
4-«urNe»i in iriHtruttitintil ny^mn^ tvvhimUif^' and educational psyi-htili?gy at Indmna Univ^rHity, 
whui u his d4»gr«' was uwardt^d in 1 Ho han iHihlu*htcl articlus of liiurary crititiisnu original 
po^nvH. and a ver^ translation of Oo4*the*s "'Dur Elfkonig," sb wi»i I as ruviews in Cuihgi' Cum- 
ptisititm ami Cummunwtiiutn. His double major has placed him in a unique position to work 
both as scholar and t^chnieian. 

ROSENTHAL^ Dr* Sego, you recently completed an aducational 
videotape on Nathaniel Hawthorne. Did you have the idea of a sories at that 
time? 

SEGO: When I fir^t began, I was thinking of putting together a single 
television program on Hawthorne, more of a biographical and literary 
Hurvey than an^^hing more serious. But after returning from my visit to the 
areas of Massachusetts where Hawthorne lived, and after working with the 
material IVe gathered, including many slides, I decided, instead of doing 
that one program, what I'd like to do was to write a more serious paper and 
nee if I couldn*t use the medium of television. Since videotape in color was 
available on campus, I wanted to use that medium as a way of enhancing 
the presentation of the paper. I didn't know of anyone who'd done anything 
quite like that before. In fact, one of the discouraging things about 
videotape programming that comes from our universities is that it's off the 
cuff, not always prepared, and very seldom scripted. So this was a departure 
for me to do a scripted telemion program. One of the things th^^ 
into doing such a program was the recent IHETS (Indiana Higher Educa- 
tion Telecommunications System) convention that was televised on a 
statewide network in October of 1975. During that time I began to see the 
possibilities for developing a solid set of instructional modules in American J 
literature mE^ybe featuring some of the major American authors and using ^ 
the resources of some of our top scholars in the state. Naturally it seemed 
we'd have to start with something concrete. And though I wasn't setting 
myself up as a top scholar, I thought that I could at least chip away at the . ^ 
rock and set some trends, and maybe those who were more interested in 
American literature than I (my dissertation was on Browning, not - 
' Hawthorne) could contribute some of their knowledge to scripting a module -'3 
- on an American author. Possibly we could put together a whole set of these 
SlWaO-minute units that could be arranged in many differentways/usiKi cgll^ 
ip^.' tively or individually in classes, maybe even in some statewide course ofTer*;^;^^^ 
^^^ings for televisionri suspectthebestcomparison-wo 



liiliS^ices program that allows students to take courseis bS^cdrresi)^ 
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Television might be able to provide an extended service. By beaming some 
of these programs to remote ar ^ over the IHETS network, by using the 
talk^back capabiUties of the IHETS system, and by administering televised 
tests on the material, departments of English might be able to offer some 
courses both substantive and rigorous without requiring the students to 
come to the campus. TMb prospect contributed to my interest in the produc^ 
tion of tapes. 

ROSENTHALi What has developed with this project recently? 

SEGOi I just received word from the IHETS office that the ftogram 
Development Committee has given tentative approval for the formation of a 
Conference &oup to set the statewide project into moHon. 

ROSENTHAL^ I gather the nature of the project very much hinges on 
the amount of funding. 

SEGOi YeSj you find that you have to make compromises between the 
ideal and what you can afford. Other compromises result from tailoring the 
mate* ial to fit the 30»minute time block and the nature of the audience. The 
audience won't consist of scholars, although it may contain generally older 
adults than the usual college class. 

ROSENTHAXti Wiat specific plan have you decided on— such aa num- 
ber of modules? 

SEGOi Right now my hope is that we can first solicit contributions 
from literary scholars across the state. Well find out how many scholars 
have specific interests in American literature. We should have in Indiana 
enough scholars to form a nucleus, at least, to start building ten or fifteen 
30-minute modules, each based on a different American author. 'Hien, we 
could apportion another ten or fifteen studies to those profe^ing interest in 
contributing to the series of modules^ 

ROSENTHALi It could be flexible, so that if you build a small library, 
a teacher could select— 

SEGOi FVom maybe, later, as many as 30 different modules. 

ROSENTOALi So it could be used as a course or a supplement? 

SEGOi Enrichment for courses already existing or it could be used as a ^ 
series telecast over PBS. It's the kind of thing that could command some 
widespread interest beyond the academic. 

ROSENTHAL! Would parte be ready during the Bicentennial year? 
PBS might be interested if they are. 

SEGOi It would be a long-range project* I can see it as being ready by 
1977 possibly. Thflt is more realistic. The 30-minute Hawthorne program 
that we just finished videotaping coniisted of seven video r^rding^that 
is, I attempted the videotaping seven times. And the timt that went into " 
writing, revising, t>^ing it for the different seta, typing portions of it to be 
placed inside books or mock-up newspapers or letters, and typing the entire 
script in a large font for the teleprompter (this allowed me to look at the 
camera except when I was supposed to reading from a book>^all those r 
Jittla things that you would think wouldn't take long caused Uii pripsa'atiO.. 
time to grow into 75 hours. ... :'u •i.J:^^:-^ --lij 
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ROSENTHALi How long was it spread out In termi of weeks or 
months? 

SEGOi I did the photopaphy a year ago last iummer, then worked on 
the script In the fall, revised it in the spring and tested it in the summer, and 
began to shoot some of the other video materials and assemble the props 
and design the set and pull all the details together this falL TTien from the 
time I began videotaping until it was in the final form, it took almost an 
uninterrupted two and a half weeks, 

ROSENTHALi What plane do you have for the American literature 
series that might be of interest to those who wish to' participate? 

SEGOi One of the first plans is to encourage the contributors to look 
over their own interests to see what they'd be willing to do, as I did for jhe 
Hawthorne videotape, so that instead of having one single department dkj 
tate what ihould be done, we would allow considerable autonomy. Of 
course, some of the scholars who don't have closed circuit facilities on thett 
campuses might like to contact us or another university having iuch 
facilitias where they can arrange to produce their modules. But I would 
urge contributers simply to let us too w what they would lito to do and how 
they would like to do it and see if we can't open up a wide variety of ap- 
proaches so that there wouldn't be that monotonous stamp of precedent on 
each module. As soon as we see what kind of conttibutions are in t^of^g, 
we might form some more definitive statements. We might see some kind of 
cirganizatioLial scheme emerging. If we do have the expected response, I can 
unvision a timetable with realistic completion dates. 

ROSENTHALi It's a most ambitious project. 

SEGO* Many of our scholars may not realize that this is a new twen^ 
tieth century way of publishing a work, a w^ that was not aywlable vjra 
many of our graduate schools began their programs and began to teach us 
how to publish. Tliis is a method that has just come up m the last few years 
and is offering an opportunity for scholarship to be disseminated to mMiy 
who would have never attended a convention of the Modern Langimge As^ 
sociation or a meeting of the Indiana Council of Teachers of Englirfi, 
ROSENTHALi That is not crass materialism but realistic motivi^ 
SEGOi Tliey might not be quite as reluctant to pour the ambunt of . 
ener©? into the product that it would require: But I think there we sever^^^ 
motivations, "^e primary one is tiiat we can extend oiff influence md ex- 
tend our values to many people we have never reached with sAqlw^ 
papers. That is what I see as tjie prbna]^ motiyation: A s^n^gry one is | 
being able to share our ideas with members of other institutions and in this i 
manner develop a wide interchange of Miolarship quite beyond the bourifi;-^^. 
aries of Indiana; We might be able to attract students from other states to 
ours as a result of their inter^t in what we were doing after seeing these . 
tapes on PBS or other outlets. I am not suggesting that we p^roselytize^bi^$f« 
there is a definite advantage in letting other scHblare md student bodi^^^^^^^ 
l'*khow what our scholars "are doing. ' " 
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ROSENTHALi How does our IHETS network compare with other 
.states? 

SEGOi This system is one of two in the entire United States. I under- 
stand that the state of Virginia has a television communications network 
Jimong the universities, but Indiana has pioneered in this field and has the 
finest potentiaL With our SUVON telephonic network interfacing with our 
l ulevision network we are now capable of a consortium never before possible 
in the history of academe. 

R0SENTHA1.I T^is suggests quite a revolution is in the making. . . . 

SEGOi And we can be part of it^and m-t part of it. It seems that In- 
diana is especially r^ponsible for giving some of our talents and techniques 
to uniyersities and colleges in other states just by the sheer fact that we have 
capabilities that they don*t have. 

ROSENTHALi "^ey may be watching us very closely. 

SEGOi Yes, to see the quality we produce as well as the way we pro- 
duce* 

ROSENTHALi This, I supjwse, has its dangers. When you're in the 
vanguard you tend to make mistakes. 

SEGOi Undoubtedly we ml], but it will be a means of powth. 

ROSENTHALi I think tfiis leads us into the philosophical question of 
visual and auditory education. There is a lot of resistance to it among 
Knglish and other departments. Some feel it's really heretical . . . that in a 
Hense we're selling out. 

SEGOi I think that one thing we might do to counteract the resistance 
is to work with the more scholarly materials that until now have not b^n 
made the basis for instructional television. Most of us have seen very little i 
quality programming outside of the film industry where millions of dollars 
have gone into producing outstanding dramas. In the case of the Hallmark 
Hall of Fame, for example, the quality has been maintained by anormous 
sums for a single evening's performance. We can't command those sums. We 
don't have the financial power to hire actors for long hours and technical 
crews, lighting and makeup crews, set designers, etc., that are required for a 
huge commercial undertaking. 

ROSENTHALi Like the America series, the Ascent of Man, the Ben- 
jamin Franklin biography, . . . 

SEGOr These will be some of the likely comparisons that our col- 
leagues will make. They will contrast them with educational productions 
and find the educational productions coming up short. Maybe our job is not 
to imitate but to do what we can do best. That is where the better scripting : 
b^omes our Hallmark of fame. - " . . ; 

ROSENTHALi This is a voyage of discovery. We must discover what is a 
imiquely pur thing. ■■■■ -r' :\^^'^'^^^4^^''^-^^ 

SEGOi It may be that if we can project this concept into the discussion SI 
of our colleagues when they are looking askance at the audiovisual |^ 
encroachments; as they may view them, into the field of literature, we may|f 
be able to help them see that this is a way of moving a generation of studente^- 



reared by television into the pages of the books that we love and that they 
haven't yet learned to love. ^ 

ROSENTHALi TTiis is a subversive ruse that I have always liked. 
Rather than coUapie In despair before a popular medium, it could be a way 
of winning students to deeper studies. 

SEGOi In a way education Ls a subversive activity* We set out as our 
design to alter the interests, the loves, the values of our students, with, 
hopefully, the greatest of benevolence. 

ROSENTHAL^ Much of the criticisni of today is that we might be con- 
tributing to the new illiteracy by the use of television and the film. You men- 
tioned that we might win converts to reading. How do you think we could 
etTectuate this? 

SEGOi The most optimistic view that I can take is that we may, 
through quotations of passages, even illuminating them on the screen, let- 
ting the actual words stand out in full screen sequence, enable those who 
might be poor readers to bring something to the text that we have not been 
able to bring to the text when we have made a simple assignment and sent 
them to the library with it, to dig it out at their own level of reading ability. 
It seems to me that in an unobtrusive way we can become readers for them 
and let their eyes follow our voices and learn to read with a depth and an 
appreciation as a result of our commentary that they wouldn't have if sent 
to read a text assignment with a set of printed instructions. It seems^at the 
generation coming along now responds favorably to cla^room reading and 
explication. I have had any number of students tell me that they most en- 
joyed those classes in which poems are read and explicated on the spot I 
think this is where we are likely to produce a sense of enjojroent and excita- 
tion for the printed word. 

ROSENTHALi I think that students are disenchanted with reading 
because so many books use small print, ^e young people of today, ai a 
result of advertisements and the various media, are oriented In terms of 
stronger stimulation. Most paperbacks have very small print, and they find 
this tiring. ... 

SEGO^ And even painful sometimes. ... 

ROSENTHAL^ ^metimes 1 feel that if we could have readmg 
machines in every home, the same way we have television sets, we might get 
more people interested in reading. But as you suggest, the modules can 
subtly bring in reading matter so that— 

SEGO: I am certainly not suggesting that the modules we plan to pro- 
duce are going to l^ totally graphic and dramatic, but, as was true in flia 
videotape that we -just made on Hawthorne, much of what is of sutatance 
has been the test of Havrthorne's own works, his letters; and portions of hiu 
journals, "^ese have been enlarged so the viewer can see the words on the 
screen, and we did this by means of still photography, using a 35mm camera 
and shooting the actual pages of text, coming in on some very close-up shots. 
In fact, some were so close up that in a single frame we couldn't even see 
across the page but were illuminating key phrases or key sentences, to form 
'^^ttie basis for commentary. 



ROSENTHALi The focus, again, is basically educationaL , , , 
SEGOi And the beauty of it ii we can control the focus, both the mental 
and the visual focus, with this medium. We can force the student to see 
those portions of a text that we consider central to the author's philosophy 
or idea; and we canj by juxta^sing various works and portions of works, 
' create impressions that are manipulated intentionally for instructional pur- 
poses. 

ROSENTHALi I often think about McLuhan's statement about the 
age of the took being dead. This ha,K always deeply disturbed me. 

SEGO: If I apeed with him I should be disturbed. But I feel that his 
effort was possibly to use h^^rbole to get our attention. Hig entire book, 
The Medium w the Memc^e, is perhaps a hyperbole. I am convinced that if 
during the Middle Ages the manuscript was not dead and that if many 
manuscripts including the worta of Aristotle and Lucian, could be 
preserved by the laborious proc^ of copying, handcopying, that is, then in 
the age of print we shall not see the death of the book. TOere will always be 
lovers of literature to see to It that the book will not die; It may die as a fad, 
if that's what it has been, but there will still be loveri of literature, possibly 
more lovers of literature if we can communicate the basis of our love to 
those who have not fallen in love with it. 

ROSENTHAL^ TTiis r^ts on a foith that reading is still worthwhile 
and that it has advantages over the cpmpeting media. ? 

SEGOi The proc^ of reading pi a^ more on the richness of the im- 
agination because of its symbolic communication with the mind than does 
any other medium. The auditory medium, by its inflections and tonalities, 
controls the impressions to a much greater extent than the printed word 
where intonations and inne^ions can be imagined in keeping with what one 
is disposed to see and hear in the printed word: I think, by the same tokeii^^ 
those imagina^ visions that a work stimulates are much richer for not hav- 
ing the limitations of focal depth, depth of field, or the limite of sets, light-l 
ingj makeup, etc. The power of the imagination in a single line of print can 
move us in one sweeping jump from the planet earth to a planet unknown 
and far beyond the solar s^^tem. 

ROSENTHALi Well said. Of course, there are so many other advan- 
tages. The experience of poetry, for example, the subtlety and complexity of 
thought . . . . c 

SEGOi And the ability of poetry to capture the feeling of an emotion h 
experienced by generations countless >^ar8 «i the past and to communicate 
^ ^^hat foeling to a generation Aat may have ^perienced something akin to it, ; 
^ offers^ again;_evidence of the word. : 

i^ rPROSENTH much wisdom, as well as emotional ^ 

satisfaction^ Aat can only be derived from the literary heritage. This is one 
reiason why so many educators are scared about the new illiteracy. The! 
young peopla s^m to he losing so many values^V 1 . • | 

; SEGO: Valu^ that have been time-t^ted, valu^ that we hold not 
|ijmpl>r because they are old but because they have proven themselves iagain 
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transmit. These media can certainly transmit iomething, iomething that 
may, in the future, show to those generations how we tended to follow fadi, 
if nothing else. But certainly the power of the word which is recorded most 
durably in the print seems undeniably sufficient to justify its own per- 
petuity. 

ROSENTHALi I think that the alarm over the new illiteracy is so 
great thai the educators in the lower grades are beginning to do something 
about it. I've spoken with elementary school educators who are trying new 
attacks, such as having reading houri for the entire schooL I'm wondering if 
you think that the teleteach can be helpful in this respect, 

SEGOi I see the proipects of teleteach to be really excellent for ac- 
complishing some of the objectives of elementary teachers, Newsweek's tq^ 
cent cover story, "Why Johnny Can't Writer" is speaking to these new objec- 
tives and is suggesting by its very promioence that we are going to be 
challenged to use whatever media will bring the younger generation to coor- 
dinate reading and writing on a much more strenuous level of activity than 
in the past. We've given the impression that reading and writing can be easy 
and always fun. I think that anyone who has done any serious writing or 
any serious reading has come to places in those activities when it was 
difficult to pursue the paragraph, when it was difficult to plow through a 
work of fiction, when it was difficult to ponder a poem and the allusions 
within it and the concepts underlying it. It also seems to me that the oppor- 
tunities of teleteach arise primarily from the simple expedient that the child 
of today is not afraid of television and is not particularly in love with televi- 
.nion as a technical miracle. He doesn't have the awe of it that maybe our 
own generation has. But rather it's Just there's and like paper and pencil it 
can be used as a source of information, like a book, a book of picture or a 
book of print. So I think that we have to look upon the opportunity of 
teleteach with that same openmindedness that we would now take toward 
the illustration of a book, 

ROSENTHAI4 A fitting— and graphic— analogy to conclude with. 
Thank you. 



JILL LEE 



LEAKING PEN 

Pen 

Broken, bleeding 
Resiiting my hand 
As I try to 
Heal. 



AIR POLLUTION 

Asthmatic city sky. 
Wheeling and coughing up 
Smoke and soot into 
The red running eyes of 
ThB city. 

TIME 

All I see^ 

When I look at Time, 
Is the guilt of the Past, 
TTie fears of the Future^ 
And the limits of the Pr^ent* 



^oems 

INDIPPERENCE 

Greetings, former friend, 

I would like 

for you 

to luiow 

that 

the wound you put 

in my solid shelly 

of indifference, 

that little 

tiny prick 

you made with 

your pin of 

brief interest 

and artiflcial concern^ 

has healed quite 

completely, 

Don't try to penetrate 

my shell 

ever 

again, 



OFFERING 

I don't want a close^ropped hedge. 
I have all the for^ts. 
I don*t want neon lights. 
I have the sun and the stars. 
I don't want pre^printed ci^ds. 
I have my own words. 
I don't want glossy containers. 
I have more love than any box can hold. 
Now I offer my words and my love 
To you. 



MODERN LOVE SONG 

Come with me to the roof of the factory 

Where we can watch a tree die. 

Huny up so we can see the UFO's glow 

'Hirough the smog in the sfy. 

Hold my gloved hand as we oteerve the land 

Burning and lost in smoke. 

Let's watch the cement trucl^ run to the sea 

Lieaving highways as they go, 

Technolo^'s powing only too slow 

To suit my modern souL 

Let's burn some trash and view the ash 

Floating past what we stole 

Prom the sun, which ws won't return 

For well get no deposit back. 

Well waste the earth away as we play 

On a new smoke-^stack. 



THE OTHERS 

Yes, I know them, 
TTiey call themielvea caring 

and they ignore me. 
Tliey call themselves democratic 

and ^ey rule over me. 
They call themselves fab 

and they hate me. 
^ey call themselves free 

and they r^trict me. 
Hiey call themselves gentle 

and ^ey beat me« 
Thmy call themselves clean 

and theyiniake me dirty, 
Tliey call themselv^ sinc(^e, 

I call tinem h^socrit^. 
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NOTE Rtiolutlon on Promoting Madia Literacy 

Mtmbers of the National Council of Teachers of English paised the follow- 
ing resolution at the 1975 Convention in San Diego (November 27-29): 

On Promoting Madia Litaraey 

BACKGROUPro- Both the NCTE Committee on Public Doublespeak and 
the CEE (Conference on English Education) Committee on Teacher Train- 
ing in thB Nonprint Media advocate the preparation of students in a new 
literacy. This new literacy requires that individuals exerci^ critical abilities 
in reading, listening, viewing, and thinking in order to cope with the per- 
suasive techniques found in political statements, advertising, entertain- 
inent, and news. Be it therefore 

RESOLVED that NCTE, tteough its publicationi and its affiliatei, con- 
tinue to iupport cuxriculum changes designed to promote sophisticated 
media awareness at the elementary, secondaryi and college levels; and, to 
this end, that NCTE create a new committee compoied of no more than six 
members from the NCTE Committee on Public Doublespeak and the CEE 
Committee on Teacher TVaining in the Nonprint Media, which will prepare 
a collection of materials not later than November 1976* And be it further 

RESOLVED that NCTE continue to encourage teacher education pro- 
pams which will enable teachers to promote media literacy in students* 
And be it finally 

* ■ . , , - . 

RESOLVED that NCTE cooperate with organisations and, indi\aduals 
representing teachers of Journaliim, the mcml sciences, and speech com- 
munication to promote the understanding and develop the insights students 
need to evaluate critically the messages disseminated by the mass media. 
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Indiana English Journal i§ seeking man user ipts of interest to elementary, 
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Language Arts Classroom. Deadline for receipt of manuscripts: June 1, 
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Winter 1976-77: Folklore in the Classroom. Deadline for receipt of 
manuscripts: October 15^ 1976. 

Spring 1977: Ethnic Literature in the Classroom. Deadline for receipt of 
manuscripta: January 15, 1977. 
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receipt of manuscripts: April 15* 1977. 

Mini -reviews of recent books and teaching materials (no more than 250 
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used as flUer. 
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manusaript will not be returned unless accompanied by a self-addressed en^ 
velope with return postage clipped to it. 
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